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AUSTRIAN INCIDENT 





FRIDAY, MAY 29, 1953 


UnNIrep STATES SENATE, 
SENATE PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, eR. G. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to Sen: ite Resolution 40 agreed to 
January 30, 1953, at 10:30 a. m., in room 357, Senate Office Buil ling, 

enator Karl E. Mundt presiding. 

Present: Senators Karl E. Mundt (Republican, South Dakota), 
Henry M. Jackson (Democrat, Washington), and Stuart Symington 
( Democrat, Missouri). 

Present also: Roy Cohn, chief counsel. 

Senator Munpr. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Kerekes, raise your right hand and be sworn. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you give is the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so he Ip you God? 

\iv. Kerekes. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF GABRIEL T. KEREKES, RIVERDALE ON THE 
HUDSON, N. Y. 


Senator Munptr. The committee in connection with its investigation 
of the overseas information program is to hear testimony from the 
Witness, a part of which testimony the witness is going to refer to at 
alater hearing. That is the reason we are calling this special hearing 
this morning to be briefed for probably half an hour. It involves 
something of rather great significance in connection with the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund; one of the former officials, as a matter of 
fact. 

For that reason we have asked Mr. Kerekes to come down this 
morning. We will question you only with regard to that aspect today, 


1 
+ 


and at some later hearing go into these other matters—at which you 


will appear—so we can find out from you some of your observations 
! 


In connection with the overseas information program 
This morning we are going to deal strictly with this matter involv- 
ng the International Monetar lund, and the attempt to pervert its 


purposes in the direction of he elping » the Soviets instead of helping the 
free part of the world. 
For the record will you now give us your name and your address, 


and a quick rundown on your } ist expe rience In government / 

Mr. IN REKES. My name is Gabriel T. Kerekes. My address is 3103 
Fairfield Avenue, Riverdale on the Hudson 63, N.Y. 

In 1933 I worked awhile for the Senate Banking and Currency, and 
then I went into private busine In 1941 I was emploved by the 
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United States Treasury, and I was with the Treasury until 1946, with 
the exce ption of 21% years of milit: ry leave. 

In 1946 I was sent to Austria by the War Department as financial 
expert, and I transferred to the ECA, Foreign Service officer, class 2, 
in 1949 to do substantially the same work in the ECA which I have 
done previously in the War Department. 

I left the service of the United States Government on December 29, 
1951, and was thereafter employed as consultant on banking matters 
by the Mutual Security Administration. 

Senator Munpr. Who was chief of mission ? 

Mr. Kerexes. Mr. Clyde N. King. 

Senator Munpr. I understand Mr. King is in the room this morn- 
mse. 

Mr. Kerexes Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. The information about which you are going to tes- 
tify, I presume, therefore, is information which is also avi ailable to 
Mr. King ¢ 

Mr. Kerexes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Cohn, will you proceed with the interrogation 
of the witness? 

Mr. Coun. Mr. Kerekes, I would like to go directly to the year 1949. 
You have told us that you were Chief of Trade and Finance over in 
Austria. Mr. King, who was Kind enough to come over this morning, 
was chief of mission and minister for ECA over in Austria. 

Now, at that time, did there come to your attention a situation con- 
cerning the value of currency and exchange rate which was operating 
to the detriment of the United States and to the advantage of the 
Soviet Union ¢ 

Mr. Kerexes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Conn. Will you tell us very briefly about that ? 

Mr. Kerexes. Yes. As time went along, the temporary exchange 
rate of 10 schillings to the dollar worked more and more against the 
interests of the United States and more and more to the interests of 
the Soviet Union, and to the eastern countries allied with the Soviet 
Union, who by getting hold of large amounts of local currency through 
various illegal and extralegal methods have been able to use the cur- 
rency in a manner which exploited the Austrian economy, which we 
were trying to build up. As a result, the ECA mission has reported 
repeate ‘dly that the exchange rate was untenable, and that it neutral- 
ized American aid to Austria. 

Finally, in 1949- 

Senator Munpr. You say our ECA mission reported that the ex- 
hange rate worked in such a way that it neutralized the benefits we 
were trying to bring in Austria? 

Mr. Kerexes. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. Instead of strengthening the Austrian economy, 
it weakened it ? 

Mr. Kerexes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Conn. Did you try to do something about that? 

Mr. Kerexes. Yes, sir; we told Washington that we ought to bring 
it to the attention of the Austrians that this exc hange rate ought to 


be changed if American aid was to continue. We finally were 
authorized —— 
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Senator Syminctron. What did you suggest as to how it should be 
changed ? 

Mr. Kerekes. That the schilling should be devalued. 

Senator Symrineron. What did you suggest in place of 10 schillings 
to the dollar ? 

Mr. Kerexes. Actually we suggested 20 schillings. Our original 
suggestion was 20 schillings. 

Senator Syminecron. You wanted to cut the dollar in half in order 
to compete with the Russian currency coming in? 

Mr. Kerexrs. We wanted to cut the se hilling in half because the 
Russians had too many. 

Senator Symineron. That is what I meant to say 

Mr. Kerexes. Yes. 

Senator Symrnetron. To be sure I understand, how would that have 
helped the relationships with Soviet trade from the Austrian stand- 
point ? 

Mr. Kerexes. It would have helped very much because the Russians 
have obtained schillings through occupation costs and through other 
illegal operations, and the more the schilling was worth officially the 
more goods they could take out of Austria. 

Senator Syminetron. That answers the question. Thank you. 

Mr. Conn. And you say that you and your colleagues over in Aus- 
tria determined something had to be done about this quickly, and a 
plan was evolved; is that correct ? 

Mr. Krerexes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Conn. To bring about the devaluation of the schilling? 

Mr. Kerexes. That is right. 

Mr. Coun. Were negotiations commenced with the Austrian Gov- 
ernment in secret about this? 

Mr. Kerekes. No. We informed the Austrian Government that we 
would welcome, if the Austrian Government would take appropriate 
steps, including consultation with the International Monetary Fund, 
which of course the Austrian Government was obligated to do as a 
member. The Austrians did not need to be told twice. They knew 
this worked very much to their detriment, and they invited the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund to come in to make a survey of the money 
taken and financial and exchange rate atr ucture. 

The International Monetary Fund dispatched a mission which was 
headed by Mr. Robert Triffin, who is at present professor at Yale. At 
that time he was an official of the fund. 

With him came about 5 or 6 experts who consulted with the Austrian 
authorities and the prominent people in Austria, with all strata of 
the population, and also with the most important foreign groups, and 
came up with very similar recommendations as the ones which we 
had originally made. 

Mr. Coun. In other words, you were all pretty much agreed that 
this had to be done in the interest of Austria and the United States; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Kerexes. That is right. Differences between the fund mission 
and our own recommendation were minor technical points, and did 
not involve any basic principle. 

Mr. Conn. Did this all develop to a point where this thing was about 
to be finalized ? 
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Mr. Kerexes. That is right. It was about to be finalized at the 
end of November. 

Mr. Coun. At the end of November when it was about to be finalized, 
just before it was to be finalized, did you receive objections to the 
plan to improve the position of Austria and the United States, and to 
cut down this advantage of the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Kerekes. Yes; that is right, sir. 

Mr. Conn. From where did this objection come / 

Mr. Kerekes. The objection was cabled to us from Washington 
and said that the Secretary of the International Monetary Fund has 
objected to the negotiations which we carried on based upon a protest 
and information given to him by the Czechoslovakian member of the 
International Monetary Fund. 

Senator Munpr. Who wasthe Secretary of the fund at that time ? 

Mr. Kerexes. Mr. Frank Coe. 

Mr. Conn. Frank Coe, C-o-e. 

Mr. Kerekes. That is right, sir. The cables which we received 
did not refer to him by name, but by position. 

Mr. Conn. The Secretary of the fund? 

Mr. Kerexes. That is right, 

Senator Munpr. And he had made those representations on the 
recommendation of the delegate from Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Kerexkes. That is right, 

Senator Munpr. Who represented at that time a Communist satel- 
lite government. 

Mr. Kerexes. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. In the latter part of 1949. 

Mr. Kerexes. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. Proceed. 

Mr. Conn. This cable was received from the Secretary of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund who received a protest from Czechoslovakia, 
and did the Secretary of the International Monetary Fund ask that 
you take any action on the basis of this protest ? 

Mr. Kerexes. Yes. We were told to suspend all negotiations with 
the Austrian Government in regard to the exchange rate. 

Mr. Coun. He wanted you to suspend all negotiations ? 

Mr. Kerexes. That is right: which in effect would have meant that 
the Austrian Government could take no action because the Austrian 
Government was bound by bilateral treaty to discuss matters like this 
with the United States Government. Otherwise this not only would 
have stopped us from negotiating, but it also would have stopped the 
Austrian Government from putting a more effective exchange rate in 
effect. 

Mr. Coun. This would have killed off the whole thing and left the 
advantage in the hands of the Soviet Union ? 

Mr. Kerexes. That is correct. 

Mr. Conn. What was your reaction when this cable came? What 
did you do? 

Mr. Kerrxes. We cabled back and explained that at that stage of 
the negotiations that was impossible, that it was already announced 
that the Austrian National Bank will close, and not open for several 
days, and at a time when it will open there will be a new exchange. 


The Alli d Cour cil had already b en ealled into session to approve 
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the Austrian Government’s recommendation for a new exchange rate 
und the whole country was ready—in fact, it was an open secret—that 
there would be a new exchange rate and only minor technical details 
were not known tothe public yet. 

Mr. Coun. What was your reaction to this cable when it came? 
Were you surprised by it ? 

Mr. Krerexes. Yes, sir: very much. 

Senator Munpr. All right. You got the cable r presenting Frank 
Coe’s point of view and the Czechoslovak Government’s point of view. 
What did youdo? Did you follow that recommendation ¢ 

Mr. Ky REKES. No, sir. We w ired bac k and told the various reasons 
why we could not follow this recommendation, upon which the High 
Commissioner to Austria—incidentally, some of this information is 
classified. 

Senator Symineron. Why is it classified ? 

Mr. Kerexes. I don’t know. 

Senator Sy MINGTON. Who lassi fie al it ¢ 

Mr. Conn. It was classified at that time. 

Mr. Kerexes. Yes. 

Senator SyMInacton. Who classified it ? 

Mr. Kerexes. Whoever sent it. 

Senator SymMineton. Whosent it to you? 

Mr. Kerexes. Whoever the Washington authorities were who sent 


Senator Jackson. What part are you referring to now with refer- 
ence to classification. You mean what the proposal was to be at that 
time? 

Mr. Krerekes. No: just the cables. 

Senator Symineton. Why would you classify a cable about a fiscal 
rate ¢ Why would that have to be classified ? 

Mr. Kerexes. To protect the cod 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Kerekes, this was prior to the announcement, 
I take it. 


Mr. Kerexes. Yes 


Senator JACKSON. Then it would not be classified now: would it é 
Senator Symineron. My point, Mr. Chairman, that the more I 
see of this classifying of information, the more I think it is a good way 


to keep the truth out of the press. 

Senator Munpr. I know what you mean, but at this time, at the 
time vou had to classify information on the exchange rate. 

Senator Symineron. I was asking, because maybe he felt it was 


1 1 


not information which had to be « i 
Mr. Krrexes. No. 


Senator Syminoton. He said it was classified and stopped and 


. ] : ; 
assified betore t 


> committee today. 


looked at the reporter. 
Mr. Coun. You mean it was classified at that time ‘ 
Mr. Kerrxes. Yes. 


Mr. Coun. So the w shot of it was you nd youl colleamues in 
(ustria refused to obe \ this hrection from the Secretary of t] e Int l 
national Monetary Fund, and you went ahead and proceeded on sched- 
ule, and completed the devaluation ? 


Mr. Ky REKES. Not quite. We eable d bac k and told why we could 


hot comply with this order, upon which the H oh Commissioner to 


ro 9 
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Austria, General Keyes, was asked to stop the negotiations and to 
stop us from negotiating. 

Mr. Coun. You mean in spite of your pointing out what the situa- 
tion was, the objection was pressed ? 

Mr. Kerexes. That is right. 

Senator Syminatron. Who asked General Keyes? 

Mr. Kerexes. Washington. 

Senator Jackson. Let me ask you this: As I understand it, Mr. Coe, 
who sent the wire, was Secretary of the International Monetary Fund, 
which is not a part of our Government, but a part of the U nited Na- 
tions; is that right? 

Mr. Kerexes. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. We contribute to the International Monetary 
Fund and are a member of it, but it is a United Nations organization. 

Mr. Kerexers. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. What I want to find out from you is this: Did 
anyone from our Government, in the State Department or the ECA 
or anything that might come under the jurisdiction of our Govern- 
ment’s activities in Austria, attempt to put over this proposition that 
had been advocated by the Secret: iy of the International Monet: wy 
Fund? 

Mr. Kerexes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Who in our Government ? 

Mr. Kerexes. Whoever is at that end of our wires. Whoever sends 
us instructions. We get our wires—— 

Senator Jackson. It is important that you tell the committee. Just 
to say “our Government,” that covers quite an area. Who in the 
Government ¢ 

Senator Symineton. How was the wire signed ? 

Mr. Kerexes. The wire was signed—who was the Secretary of 
Defense then, sir? 

Senator SyMineron. Yousawthe wire. I never saw it. 

Mr. Kerexes. I don’t know whether it was signed Acheson or 
Harriman. 

Senator Jackson. Neither one of them was Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Kerexes. It was not the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Jackson. Was it the Secretary of Defense ? 

Mr. Kerexkes. Those to General Keyes were signed by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Senator Jackson. What in substance did the wires say ? 

Mr. Kerexes. In substance— 

Senator Jackson. Just a moment. Did the wires recommend that 
the request made by Mr. Coe through the International Monetary 
Fund be concurred in, or did they say consideration should be given, 
or what did the wire actually say ? 

Mr. Kerekes. The wires ordered us to stop negotiations. 

Senator Jackson. With whom? 

Mr. Kerekes. With the Austrian Government. 

Senator Symineron. And that wire came from the Defense De- 
partment to General Keyes ? 

Mr. Kerekes. That is the second wire. 

Senator Munpr. Perhaps Mr. King can come to the stand and 
maybe he can throw some light on that, because he was chief of mis- 
sion. Will youstand and be sworn ? 
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Do you solemnly swear the testimony you give is the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 


Mr. Kina. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF CLYDE NELSON KING 


Senator Munpr. So we have the name in the record, will you give 
us your full name and address ? 

Mr. Kine. Clyde Nelson King; for 36 years I was a member of the 
International Harvester Co. For 25 years of that time I was in 
charge of their foreign business. 

In 1948 I was asked to take the position of chief of the ECA mission 
to Austria by Mr. Paul Hoffman. I went to Austria in November 
1948, and left there in February 1951. 

Senator Munpr. Do you have any information on this particular 
colloquy in which we are now engaged about these wires ? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Will you do what you can to clear up the matter ? 

Mr. Kina. Let me tell you just briefly my version of that. 

Senator Munpt. You may proceed in your own way, please. 

Mr. Kina. We called in the mission with Mr. Kerekes and other 
members as technical advisers and called the Austrian Government 
for a meeting in General Keyes’ office. 

General Keyes was chairman of the meeting. On the Austrian side 
was the Foreign Minister Gruber, the Minister of Finance, and a num- 
ber of other technical men on the Austrian side. On our side I did 
the negotiations. I carried the negotiations through. 

The wire that we got to stop the negotiations came ina telecon. We 
had a telecon between Vienna and Washington that lasted 5 hours, all 
the time during this negotiation. That is where we got the informa- 
tion to break off negotiations. 

Senator SyMincton. Who was at the end of the telecon in Wash- 
ington ? 

Mr. Kina. I can’t definitely state, but it was my impression all the 
time that we were dealing with the State Department. I don’t know. 
I am not too sure just who was sending all the messages because they 
were going back and forth, and we would break off negotiations and 
the Austrians would get in a huddle and we would get in a huddle, 
and then we would go back and try it again. 

Senator Munpr. I might say that we have asked the State Depart- 
ment for their full file on this matter so we can identify the people at 
this end, and also to answer Senator Jackson’s question whether any- 
one in the Government associated himself with Frank Coe’s views. 

Mr. Kina. There must be a record of the telecon. 

Senator Jackson. What came first; the wire from the International 
Monetary Fund, through Coe? 

Mr. Kina. Evidently. 

Senator Jackson. Or this telecon conversation ? 

Mr. Kerekes. May I answer that? It was not a wire from the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. It was a wire from Washington, from 
one of the three agencies we dealt with, giving us the information 
that Coe objected, and therefore ordering us to stop. 

Senator Jackson. Let me ask you this. Did any Department of 
our Government, State or Defense, subsequently recommend that the 
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suggestion made by Mr. Coe should be concurred in, namely, that we 
break off all negotiations and not devalue the schilling ? 

Mr. Kine. No; I don’t think it went that far, if you will pardon 
me. 

Senator Jackson. Is it your recollection that when the Interna- 
tional Monetary und made this suggestion or request that you stop 
negotiations, then did the Department of State or Department of De- 


fense come in and say, “We have had this request negotiations should 
be dropped until further consideration is given” or did they recom- 
mend this whole thing? There is a vast difference. 

Mr. Kine. Let me again tell you in my own way. ‘These negotia- 
tions were going on Tor a pr od of 5 how ~as I have ated. there 
was ad {] rence of opinior all ong th line as to what the exchange 
rate hould actually be. 

Senator Jacks N, Was there; vy ditlere elopil on of the need to 


hake an adjustment n the rate? 


Mr. wane. I don’t think there was any difference in the opinion that 
1 
i 


ere should be some adjusti made, but there was a difference 
Ink OPIM1o1 is to how muct hould be made. 

Senator Jackson. Which } in understandable thing. 

Mr. Kine. We wanted three rates. Originally everything was 10 
chilling to the dollar, Wil . cid not represent the true value of the 
chilling or the dollar. We ted three rates. We wanted a 26 


schilling rate for tourism, and to pay salaries, and things of that kind; 
hing for trade, and we 
wanted 1 for 14.40 schillings to represent the original 10-schilling 
exchange rate. ‘Those were the three rates we wanted. 

Din © the negotiations the Austrian Government did not quite 
gree that it should be that much. They kind of balked on it. We 
first rol information that we should cut our request down a little bit. 
In other words, in place of 14, 21. and 26, mavb make it 12 and some- 
thing. I don’t know just what they had in mind. 

Senator Jackson, Where did you get that information ? 


Mr. King. That information came in the telecon as we were nego- 


ve wanted another rate of 21 point somet 


tiating. We kept Washington advised of what we were doing all the 
tim They kept advising us. We kept asking them for advice, and 
t] e\ kept Oly ing it to us, Suddenly along after 4 or 5 hours of nevoti- 
itions, the telecon came in to cease all negotiations with the Austrian 


Government on the devaluation of the schilling or the revaluation of 
he sé 1] ng, I should Say. I] Ge eral Keyes, Jack Earhart, who 
was then the Minister, and myself, got in a huddle. Jack Earhart 


d, “I have been in the State Department for 30 years, and I know 


en to stop. Lam stopping. This is where I am getting out.” 

| uid, “I have not been with the Government but a couple of ve irs 
ind t] s not where I am stopping, because I think we are just getting 
ready to get the names on the dotted line.” We were trying to sella 


ll of goods, and it seemed to me that it was only a matter of minutes 
int tl Vy Wo ld agree to the revaluation of the schilling that we 
anted, which we all felt was the rig 


oht thing to do. 
So General Keye said. “Well. I feel just like you do, so if you stick 
th me, I will stick with you,” and the two of us went back into 
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Mr. Earhart stepped out and went out of the meeting entirely and 
had nothing more to do with it. Within the course of 10 minutes, the 
Austrians came back from a meeting of their own crowd, and said they 
would agree to it. 
That is briefly what happened. 
senator Lt NDT. See if | n recal itulate that. il ad if I am in- 
| 


correct in this recapitulation vou top m You conducted these ne 
gotiation Ss over a period of 1 me a | were adv | 1 L ¢ ble that Mr. 
Coe, who was then the Secretary of the Fund, on the recommendation 


of the Czechoslovak Government, had suggested that the negotiations 
be stopped ; is that rioht ¢ 

Mr. Kerexes. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. You people felt that the negotiations were very 
important to the welfare of Austria and the defense of the free part 
ot the world, more spec! lly the United States / 

Mr. Kina. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. You set up negotiations and proceeded with them, 


and in a 5-hour conference with a telecon you tried to arrive at a 
meeting of minds. Some pla e near th onclusion of that conference 
you got word from the state Department ih Washington to stop the 
negotiations, which at that sface ¢ f the game p t them } complete 


harmo \ with the Coe recommendation ¢ 

Mr. Kine. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. You and General Keyes and Jack Earhart got 
into a huddle, and I happen to know Earhart, being a career fellow 
and used to takine orders, when the State Department said “stop,” 
he stopped. You being a busine sslhan, and the othe a ot neral. you 
felt you were not obligated to the State Department, and if you could 
drive a bargain, you would. 

Mr. Kina. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. And in defiance to the Coe recommendation and 
in defiance of the State Department’s recommendation, which at that 
time associated itself with Mr. Coe’s recommendation, you consum- 
mated an agreement which was of advantage to the free side. 

Mr. Kine. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. Did the State Department concur in the Coe 
recommendation ? 

Mr. KING. Li tme say one more thing here. During all the time this 
investigation was volne on and during all the time that the telecon 
was in effect, I wondered who on the other end here was sending those 
messages. IL do not know today who sent them. I think ] know, but 
I have no positive proof. 

Senator Symineron. Who do you think? 

Mr. Kina. I am only guessing, and I am under oath so I can’t say 
who I think 

Senator Symincron. When you are under oath you can still say 
what you think. 

Mr. Kine. I am not sure. I know when Jack Earhart walked out, 
he didn’t know who was sending the messages, and he naturally 
assumed that it might have been the Secretary of State, or somebody 
that certainly had authority. 

Senator Symrneron. It could not have been a foreign MC over 
here slipping up a little bit ? 
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Mr. Kina. No, I wouldn’t think so in a telecon with the State De- 
partment. I think it was someone in a minor position in the State 
Department. 

Senator Munopr. It sounds like one of those fellows who was sub- 
sequently removed as a security risk. But we will try to check that 
with the State Department. , 

Mr. Kina. I don’t know. It was not anyone who was familiar with 
the monetary situation in Austria. 

Senator Munpr. He might have been familiar but might not have 
been sympathetic with the American point of view. 

Senator Jackson. Did the State Department concur, is what I am 
trying to get an answer on, in Mr. Coe’s request ¢ 

‘Mr. Krna. I don’t know whether they did or not. They never in- 
dicated to us that they concurred in anything. They only indicated 
to us that they didn’t concur. 

Senator Jackson. Did Mr. Coe’s request come the same day you were 
negotiat ing ? 

Mr. Kine. I am not familiar with Mr. Coe’s request. That was a 
communication from the Monetary Fund, and I knew that there was 
a communication objecting to our negotiations—to our continuing 
negotiations, let us say. 

Senator Jackson. Did the State Department give you the reason 
for their asking you to stop negotiations ? 

Mr. Kine. Not that I recall. 

Senator Jackson. You went ahead, then, and signed the agreement, 
and did the State Department later concur in it ? 

Mr. Krna. Evidently, because that was the exchange rate, and it 
was in effect for a year or two. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that there is a void 
here that I must say I am a little uncertain as to exactly what tran- 
spired., 

Senator Symineron. You said General Keyes agreed ? 

Mr. Kerexes. That is right. 

Senator Syminoron. If General Keyes was notified by the Depart- 
ment of Defense that the rate could not go in, how could it go in? 

Mr. Krrexes. General Keyes, as the commander in the field, has a 
right to overrule anybody in regard to policy in Austria. 

Senator Symineton. Why did he let the rate go in if he was told by 
the Department of Defense not to let it go in? 

Mr. Kerrxes. He let it go in because he was convinced upon con- 
sulation that it was the right thing to do. 

Senator Symineton. I see. Then he disregarded the instructions 
from the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Kerexes. That is right. 

Mr. Kine. He and I decided that regardless of what anybody said, 
as long as we did not know who said it—it was just a telecon—that 
we would not stop the negotiations until somebody knocked our ears 
down, or something of that kind. So we continued to go on. I have 
in my files a copy of a letter which General Keyes wrote to Mr. Harri- 
man that makes specific reference to this particular negotiation. Gen- 
eral Keyes in that letter stated that if there was any criticism of any- 
thing that had gone on on our side of the negotiations with the Austrian 
Government, that he would take full responsibility, because he was 
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the chairman of the meeting. He also very kindly complimented me 
on the fact that I did the negotiations, and that he and | decided that 
we would continue on with it as we had planned, and not start making 
concessions, which we did. 

Senator SyMiIncton. Why did he write the letter to Mr. Harriman ? 

Mr. Kina. I assume that he felt that when he got a telecon from 
headquarters in Washington that somebody would evidently be very 
critical. 

Senator Symineron. What was Mr. Harriman’s position then ? 

Mr. Kina. Mr. Harriman was then the head of ECA and 
Ambassador at Large. 

Senator Jackson. Did not your staff keep track at your end as to 
who was involved in this conversation with Washington? 

Mr. Kina. I rather think they did, but those files are probably in 
Vienna. 

Senator Jackson. Was a name called to your attention at the time? 

Mr. Kine. What name was that ? 

Senator Jackson. The people who were at the other end of the 
communication ¢ 

Mr. King. At this end of the telecon ? 

Senator JAcKson. Yes. 

Mr. Kine. I never knew at any time who was at this end of the 
telecon. 

Senator Jackson, You were talking on the phone? 

Mr. Kine. No; the negotiations were coming in over a ticker-tape 
telecon. 

Senator Jackson. It was a ticker-tape operation ? 

Mr. Kina. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. I assume, Mr. Chairman, all that material should 
be available. 

Senator Munpr. Yes. 

Mr. Kina. It was also flashed on the screen so everybody could 
read it that was sitting in the committee room. 

Senator Munpr. So that the record may be complete, Mr. Cohn, 
will you give us a quick fill-in on the bac keround of Mr. Coe? 

Mr. Conn. Yes. Frank Coe entered Government service in 1936, 
I believe. He was a teacher when he entered the Government service 
in 1936, as a consultant to the Treasury Department. In 1939 he 
became financial adviser to the Federal Security Administrator. In 
1940 he went with the National Advisory Defense Council. In 1941 
he went with the Board of Economic Warfare, and became executive 
secretary of the Joint War Production Committee of the United 
States and Canada, and finally became the assistant to the Executive 
Director of the Board of Economic Warfare. As such he was a 
participant at the Bretton Woods Conference. 

He became Assistant Administrator of the Foreign Economie 
Administration. He then went back to the Treasury Department and 
became in 1944 the Director of the Division of Monetary Research of 
the Treasury Department. He was Secretary of the National Ad- 
visory Council on International Monet: ary and Financial Problems. 
That was the Bretton Woods situation. 

From his post as Director of Monetary Research for the Treasury 
Department, he was appointed as Secretary of the International Mon- 








etary Fund. He held that position from 1946 unt |. I believe, a few 
montl vo 

Senator Munpr. The Chair reealls that when he was acting chan 

of the House Committee Investigating Un-American Activities, 
me had the verv fruitless task of interrogating Mr. Coe as a 
Ile wv mentioned first. I believe, with the invest gation by 
ibeth Bentley. Will vo e usa fill-in on what has happened In 
ection with his alleged bv ve activities / 

Mr. Conn. Yes, Mr. Chairman. He was named by Elizabeth Bent 
e\ Oath as a pal cipant L Soviet spy rine during the time 
( th f Preasury De} tment and the FEA and Board of 
col nic Warfare. Your comm ttee called Coe before you following 
\I Bentle Vy testimo Vv. and Nia (oe, who was then Secretary of the 
Inter! il onal Monetarv Fund, unde oath denied all of Miss Bentley's 

rations. Ile stated he had never been a Communist o1 aspy ring, 
nd never done anything under subversive activity. That is the way 


biattel rested, 


Ile Vus retained i secretary ot the Intel ut onnl Monet: ry Fund 


Thi ter rested that wav until a verv few months ago, when he was 
hore a Federal erand j in New York in connection with its 
‘ ‘ on of American Communist n the United States, and 

( ed ag les. 
I WIhYg h Ss appearance ay fore the ora ct 11 \ 1 New York, he 


testified on December 1, 1952, before the MeCarran committee. Sena 
tor O'Connor was yrresiding at the session in New York. The Bentley 

irges were recalled, and it was pointed out to him that he h: | denied 

harges under oath before the Un-American Activities Con 

tte when you were acting chairman, Senator Mundt, and he was 

sed on December 1, 1952. by Senator O’Conor whether at that ver) 

e he was a member of the Communist Party. Ile refused to a 

. stating that if he answered the question, the answer might tend 

to eruminate him. Tle was asked whether at that time, December - 
1952, he was engaged in espionage against the United States on behalf 
of the Soviet Union. He refused to answer that question on the 
eround the answer might tend to incriminate him under the fifth 
imendment This testimony is officially reported in the hearings of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Internal Security. 

Senator Syminaron. May Lask Counsel a question for information ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. If he testified under oath that he was not a 
C om { and hot engaged in e plonage, and was nota member of 
the cell, what food does it do him later on to refuse to answer. What 
le point about that from hisown approach to it? 
Mr. Coun. I would assume, Senator, he felt for one reason or an- 


l l 


other the situation in 1948 from various standpoints might be such 
that he did not have to fear prosecution for perjury if he lied. Whereas 
mi lWO52ra lot ( f things have happened by that time and rather than face 
prosecution for perjury in denying party membership and espionage 

ties, he resorted to the fifth-amendment privilege where he pre 





\ OUSI\ ae ed it. 
Senator Munpr. In the interim, as part of the same hearings. Aloe 
}Liss ide the fatal mistake of peryul no himself, 
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Senator Symrneron. I understand. Could he not be prosecuted for 
perjury on what he said in 1948? 

Senator Munpr. We have not established the matter. Simply plead- 
ing self-incrimination would not be considered evidence. 

Senator Symineron. Would he not be asking for a perjury charge 
by taking refuge under the fifth amendment after he had testified that 
he was not a Communist as against going right ahead and denying it ? 

Mr. Conn. It would have been barred by the statute of limitations. 

Senator Jackson. If he testified before the committee in 1948 that 
he was not a Communist and he did not invoke the fifth amendment in 
1952, of course he would invite a new prosecution, which had already 
Leen barred. I assume that is the simple answer. 

Mr. Coun. I imagine that would be a good reconstruction of his 
reasoning on that point. 

Following this testimony, Senator Mundt, we asked for the appear- 
ance of Mr. Coe before this committee. If it is agreeable with you, we 
will see if he is in the room. 

Senator Munpr. I know he is not in the room because we have been 
trying to serve a subpena on him for some time, and I received a tele- 
gram this morning from, I presume, his wife 

ARLINGTON, VA. 

Mr. Coe is out of town and cannot appear this afternoon. 

Nora Cor. 

That seems to be a rather chronic condition, his being out of town 
because we have tried to serve the subpena for some time and made a 
check with the law-enforcement officials, and apparently he has been 
out of town for some time. Can you give any further light on his 
whereabouts ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Yes, Senator. When we were unsuccessful in serving a 
subpena, and his neighbors said he had not been seen for an awfully 
long time, since he was represented by counsel, Milton H. Friedman in 
New York before the Internal Security Committee, through the aid 
of the Jenner committee, which cooperated with us in this, we con- 
tacted Mr. Friedman and asked if he could produce Mr. Coe. He made 
efforts and called back the other day and said, “I can’t find him.” 

Finally we got hold of Mrs. Coe at their home and Mrs. Coe stated 
to me and other members of the staff that Mr. Coe had left home 2 
months ago; that he had not been seen or heard from since then. 
That, as far as she knows, nobody in the world knows where Mr. Coe 
is as of this time. 

Senator Munpr. If my memory serves me correctly, mn 1949 or 
thereabouts, at least while he held this position, he sought a passport 
to go abroad to represent the Monetary Fund, and was turned down 
by our Passport Division as a security risk. 

Mr. Conn. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, it might be helpful to me if 
we could correlate Mr. Coe’s activities with this particular transaction 
abroad. 

Senator Munpr. Yes; will you recapitulate that ? 

Mr. Conn. You mean the position he held at that time? 

Senator Syminecron. No: what his connections and his functions 
were with respect to this particular effort to block the devaluation of 
the schilling in Austria. 


34568—53——_3 
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Mr. Coun. That is what we wanted him to come here to explain, and 
since he has apparently gone away some place and disappeared, we are 
pretty much at a loss to figure all that out. We know he was the 
Secretary of the International Monetary Fund, and as such one of the 
top two executive officers with responsibility for policy decisions such 


as this. But exactly what motivated him—it was our hope to have 
him here at the hearing and isk him whether or not he had been acting 
under instructions of the Communist Party or whatevel eXplanation 


he would have. 

Senator Symrneton. What did he do that makes you think he had 
anything to do with this? 

Senator Jackson. He sent a wire. 

Mr. Coun. Will you tell us about that cable again for Senator 
my Hi neton’s benefit, Mr. Kerekes ¢ 

Mr. Kerekes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. The cable you are referring to is the one from 
Mr. Coe as Secretary ? , 

\Ir. INEREKES, No, Sif. Mr. Coe has hot contacted the mission. 
We got from headquarters a cable saying that Mr. Coe has protested, 
and therefore will we please stop. 

Mr. Coun. Mr. Coe made his protest in Washineton. 

Mr. Kerexkes. That is right, 

Mr. Conn. Through channels; and Washington sent word out to 
you that Mr. Coe, the Secretary of the Monetary Fund, has made a 
protest to the completion of these ne 


1] 


ootiations, and we are transmit- 
o the protest to you, al d Mr. Coe asks that these negotiations cease. 
Mir. Kerexes. No; we are not transmitting. We are telling you 
to stop. 

Mr. Conn. That is right. 

Mr. Kerexes. We are transmitting you instructions to stop. 

Senator Symincron. Where were Mr. Coe’s headquarters ¢ 

Mr. Kerexes. Washington. 

Senator J A¢ KSON, Did you ever receive a cable from the depart- 
ment rescinding that cable ¢ 

Mr. Kerexers. No, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Was it later rescinded in the form of a letter 


or othe r communication 4 


Mr. Kerrxrs. No, sir. 

Senator J At KSON, it in effect Wis rescinded when this hew exchange 
rate went into effect. 
Mr. Kerekes. I suppose when the American representative at the 
| fernnatiol “| Monetary lund voted TO have the fui (| approve the new 
exchange rate, that was de facto overriding any other instructions. 

Senator Jackson. Does the American delegate to the International 
Monetary Fund act under instructions of the State Department 4 

Mr. Kerexes. I think he acts on instructions of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. However, he is a Presidential appointee and I really 
don’t know. 

Senator Jackson. What was his name? 

Mr. Kerexes. I think it was Mr. Frank Southard. I think he was 
the manthen. Ithink he isthe man now. 

Senator Jackson. He recommended that the exchange rate that 
you worked out be approved ¢ 
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Mr. Kerexes. Yes, sir. The point is this, sir. The American rep- 
resentative agreed to the fund mission to come to Austria. He agreed 
to their findings. He finally ratified the exchange rate. Our con- 
tention all the time was that the man who speaks for the fund 
not the secretary, but the fully authorized officer who from our view- 
point can eitne be the Amer! hi representative or the Managing 
Director, but under no condition the S retary. 

Senator JacKson. ‘The American representative to the International 
Monetary Fund certaily acts for and on behalf of the Government 
of the United States. 

Mr. Kerekes. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. He does not act for himself, 

Mr. Kerekes. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. Therefore, his re ommendations oby lously must 
be recommendations of our Government. 

Mr. Kerekes. That is right, sir. 

Senator JAcKson. Do you feel that there was someone within the 
state Department or the Detense Departme nt that was agreeing with 
Mr. Coe in his apparent subversive efforts¢ That is what 1 am get- 
ting at. Or did the State De} irtimenhi simply transmit a communica- 
tion that came to thei ad rou e 1a Ol! Aiere Is vast ditler- 
elice here, you see. 

Mr. Krrekes. No, sir; it was not in routine fashion. It was trans- 
mitted to us with instructions to stop and those instructions were very 
clear. 

Senator Jackson. Do you feel that someone in the state Depart- 
ment or the Defense Ds partment or any department of the Govern- 
ment, ‘| rt surly or otherwise, were Working lh concert with Mr. Coe ¢ 
That is a rough question. 

Mr. Kerekes. Not necessarily. But they certainly were impressed 
enough with Mr. Coe to act upon his recommendation. It does not 
necessarily mean that they have agreed with his motives. It does not 
necessarily mean that they would have acted upon due deliberation 
the same Way that Mr. Coe did. But they were Lmpressed enough 
when Mr. Coe walked in there and said “Stop this,” to send us a 
cable to stop it. 

Senator Jackson. How long after the stop order went in DY the 
cable was it before you had received word of affirmative action on the 
part of State, Defense, Treasury, or any other branch of our Govern- 
ment that in effect rescinded the wire? 

Senator Munpr. The testimony was that they never rescinded any 
They went ahead with the negotiat! 

Mr. Kerrkes. General Keyes, when he signed his name to a paper 
in Austria, that was the United States Government. In his capacity 
as High ( ommissioner he could overrule any departme ht. Lie Was 
High Commissioner. 


Senator JACKSON. He could overrule any cle partinent n tie WOol 
Mr. iINEREKES., Phat is Correct, as Hig 1 Conunissloner and gener: 
> : , . 

of the army and mancder in chet. 


Senator JAcKs He was not general of the army. 


Mr. Kerexkes. In Austria he was commander in chief. 


Senator Jackson. He was commanding general of the forces of 
1 1 


\ ta general of the army. 


Austria DUT he ls hota 
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Mr. Kerrxes. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. You say he could overrule the departments in 
Washington ? 

Mr. Kerekes. In a matter pertaining to Austria. 

Mr. Kine. He did in this case. 

Senator Jackson. Are you sure about that? 

Mr. Kina. He did. 

Senator JAcKson. You mean if the Secretary of Defense told him he 
must not do this, he could go ahead and do it anyway ? 

Mr. Kina. The Secretary of Defense, I don’t think, had anything 
to do with this. 

Senator Jackson. I am not saying that. I want to get the record 
straight. You do not mean to say his authority was absolute in 
Austria even to the extent of his ability to override orders from the 
people that he was directly under ? 

Mr. Kina. It was in this ease. He a greed with the orders to 
cease negotiations: he did and I did. Jack Earhart was the one who 
cid not acree., 

Senator Symineron. On this matter of a military man disagreeing 
with the State Department, it is like a case we had the other day—to 
which we still have no answer, incidentally—where there is a differ- 
ence of opinion between the State Department and the Defense De- 
partment. In this case the Defense Department was put in charge 
of the government in Austria, and they decided they were going to 
have their position against the request of the State Department. 

Mr. Kine. That is right. I think the main thing that made him 
do this was the fact he did not know, and neither did I, who was re- 
sponsible for sending that kind of message to us in Austria. 

Senator Jackson. He prob: ibly was relying on the fact that he had 
not received any spec ial instructions in writing. 

Mr. Kino. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. To do some other thing. 

Mr. Kine. We were trying to do a certain thing; establish a certain 
rate. We thought we had it just about consummated. Somebody 
tells us to stop and he says, “No; why should we stop, bee “ause these 
fellows are ready in 10 minutes’ time to sign this document”; which 
they did within 10 minutes’ time. 

Senator Munpr. Any other members have any questions 

Senator Jackson. I suggest that we have the State Department 
people up here by Monday. 

Senator Munpr. We have already sent down and asked them to hunt 
the records. 

Senator Jackson. I think it is important, Mr. Chairman, that we 
do not have a long delay in these things. When did you request it? 

Mr. Corn. I requested this, Senator Jackson, I think Monday or 
Tuesday of last week. 

Senator Jackson. Let us ask them to have it up here by Monday. 
Isthat a fair request, if they had a week’s notice already 4 

Senator Symrneton. I would like to ask this question of Mr. King: 
Did you ever meet Mr. Coe ? 

Mr. Kine. No. 

Senator Symincron. Did he come to Austria while you were there? 

Mr. Kine. Not to my knowledge. 


? 
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Senator Symineron. How about you, Mr. Kerekes ? 

Mr. Krerexes. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Symincron. All you know is what was said in the wire? 

Mr. Kerexes. That is right. 

Senator Symrncron. Whoever was at the end of the telecon said 
he was the one responsible for asking that the shilling not be devalued ; 
is that right? 

Mr. Kerexes. That is right. 

Mr. Kine. It is my opinion, if you will pardon me, that the reason 
that General Keyes did not feel that this was of too great importance 
was because both he and I wondered who was at the other end of the 
telecon. I never knew and he never knew. I am sure General Keyes 
from what he said to me was under the impression that it was some 
minor official in the State Department that did not know anything 
about the exchange rate. 

Senator Jackson. I do not want to be critical, but is not that care- 
less? If you are negotiating over a vital thing like the exchange, and 
you do not know who is on the other end of the telecon, you are stick- 
ing your neck out. It might turn out that it is somebody from the 
Soviet Embassy. 

Mr. Kerekes. May I answer that, Senator ? 

Senator Jackson. I just merely want to suggest that it is quite 
unusual that you did not make an attempt to find out who was on the 
other end. 

Mr. Kina. We did make several attempts, but we did not find out. 

Senator JAckson. What was the rate finally agreed upon? 

Mr. Kincg. The rate we were negotiating, 14.40, 21.36, and 26 
schillings. 

Senator Jackson. During all this telecon interchange was there a 
wide discrepancy between what Washington was recommending and 
what you suggested ¢ 

Mr. Kine. Not particularly; no. I did not think so. Only they 
wanted a lower rate which we felt was not justified. 

Senator Jackson. Was it a reasonable difference of opinion ¢ 

Mr. Kine. No; I don’t think so. 

Senator Jackson. You think it was an unreasonable difference of 
opinion ¢ 

Mr. Kine. I think so, because we were doing the negotiating over 
there, and we felt we knew what we were doing and we certainly didn’t 
think that whoever was on this end knew very much about it. That 
is one reason I was so positive in my stand. 

Senator Jackson. Unless you knew who was on the other end, you 
would not know whether they knew anything about it. 

Mr. Kerekes. Senator, may I answer the question ? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Kerekes. We were negotiating for a year with all the authori- 
ties in Washington. We had cables for a year as to what the United 
States wanted todo. We had two missions by the International Fund, 
a formal one and an informal one. For a year we had agreed what 
the American position was. General Keyes—— 

Senator Jackson. You knew in advance what you wanted. 

Mr. Kerexes. Yes. We were discussing this for a year and to us 
it seemed a better expression of American policy of what we heard 








Q ria Tre I] om | oritie than ] lL cable it happened 
vy 11 I last day 
Senator Jackson. In other words, vou were kind of surprised, hav- 
ously { ed tl with Washineton officials competent 
to i th sue] matters as exc ha ve, to note that they were how sug- 
eesting in the midst of negotiations revisions in policy that you had 
od to be pret V firm trom previo discussions. 
fr. Kerexes. Astonished. 
Senator Syminaron. May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that as soon 
e we vet the State Department record as to who signed the 
wie a 1 vel them to sav what the conversation was with Mr. Coe? 
Sept \VIUND! Wew 1] fir | out who Wits responsible in the State 
1) irtment for the necvotiati at this end and have them produce 
he record so we ean find that out 
tor J. KSON, And t eC INaALVICI l who actually carried on this 
(>! nication mtter on the a L\ t | itl we have been d scussing’ here. 
wor Min NDI wl Mw we 7 oht, plus the fact that you have Frank 
Coe, aman in charge of an $8 billion fund who refuses to say whether 
i espionage ring and is now under subpena by the grand jury 
irently has becon fugitive or disappeared, and I think we 
to take v hateve teps we ( in to produce him as a witness. 
senator Jackson. Yes. Do you want a motion ? 


4 } } y : 7s | ¢ ryt) 
tor Munpt. I do not think so. We will call it to the attention 


otthe Attorney (re eral. 


- itor Jackson, I would like to make a motion, or whatever is 
( rv. that the ech: Irma he authorized to take all the appropriate 
teps to have Mr. Coe brought before this committee. I will make the 
oto vou want that. 
Senator Munpr. Without a motion we will agree that is the policy 
“i ill take 


Senator Jackson. That the Chair be authorized to take all appro- 
priate steps to bring Mr. Coe before the committee. If it takes sub- 
equent full committee action that effort be made. we should do it. 

Senator Munpr. Yes; and it may take action by the Senate itself 


eventualh 





Phank vou very muc 
to the call of the Chair. 
Mhereupon. at 12:07 p. m., a recess was taken subject to call of 


1, gentlemen. We will conclude the hearings 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 5, 1953 


UNITED States SENATE, 
PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS OF THI 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C, 


The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m. (pursuant to S. Res. 40, 


wnuary 30, 1953) in room 318, Senate Office Building, 
| EK. Mundt, presiding. 


agreed to Jk 
Senator Kar 

Present: Senators Joseph R. McCarthy, Republican, Wisconsin; 
Karl E. Mundt, Republican, South Dakota; John L. MeClellan, 
Democrat, Arkansas; Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, Washington; 
Stuart Symington, Democrat, Missouri. 

Present also: Senator Herman Welker; Roy Cohn, chief counsel; 
Donald Surine, assistant counsel; Ruth Young Watt, chief clerk; 
Mason Drury, Senate liaison officer, State Department 

The CHarrnMANn. The committee will come to order. 

Senator Mundt will act as chairman today, in view of the fact that 
he has been working on this matter over the past week, when I was 
absent, and I think has the facts more fully in mind than I have. 

Senator Mundt, will you take over? 

Senator Munprt (presiding). Thank you, Senator McCarthy. Iam 
sure vou have followed the proceedings in the paper. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very closely. 

Senator Munpr. And everybody is familiar with the purpose of 
this hearing, which is to inquire into some of the activities of Mr. Coe 
as a member of the United States Government and more recently 
as Secretary of the International Monetary Fund. 

The instant case deals with a matter involving the revaluation of 
Austrian currency, but it is only one facet in the fabrie of inquiry 
dealing with this public employment of Mr. Coe. 

Mr. Cohn, will you take over the questioning at this point? 

Mr. Coun. Mr. Coe has already been sworn, I believe, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Munpr. Do you have counsel’s name for the record? 

Mr. Conn. Your name is Milton Friedman? 

Mr. FrrepMan. Milton H. Friedman, of New York. 

Mr. Conn. Mr. Coe, are you at this moment a member of the 
Communist Party? 
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TESTIMONY OF V. FRANK COE, FORMER SECRETARY, INTER- 
NATIONAL MONETARY FUND (ACCOMPANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, 
MILTON H. FRIEDMAN) 


Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, on the advice of counsel, under the pro- 
tection of the fifth amendment, I would respectfully decline to answer 
that question. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a statement I would like to read before the 
questioning, if it is permitted. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask whether he has 
presented that statement to the committee in accordance with the rules 
of the committee. 

Mr. Cor. No,sir. It was prepared last night. As you know, there 
has been almost no time for consultation even to find out the rules of 
the committee. 

Senator Munpt. Under the rules of the Senate, you are supposed 
to present it 24 hours before appearing. However, if you will pass 
it forward, we will be glad to examine it. 

The statement referred to above was later marked as “Exhibit 
No. 1”? and will be found in the appendix on p. 70). 

You may proceed with the questioning, Mr. Cohn. 

If the photographers have any more pictures to take with flashbulbs, 
let them take them now. We do not want to interrupt the witness. 

Mr. Cohn, you may proceed, then, with the questioning and let 
there be no more flashbulb pictures. 

Mr. Coun. Mr. Coe, up until a few months ago, specifically up 
until December of 1952, were you the Secretary of the International 
Monetary Fund? 

Mr. Cor. That is correct. 

Mr. Conn. And what was your gross salary at the time you left 
the monetary fund? 

Mr. Con. My net salary was $15,500, and I believe that the taxes 
over recent vears and so on made my gross salary about $20,000 per 
annum. 

Mr. Coun. Your gross salary was $20,000 per annum as Secretary 
of the International Monetary Fund? 

Mr. Cor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coun. On December 1, 1952, when you were Secretary of the 
fund, at a gross salary of $20,000 a year, were you a member of the 
Communist Party? 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, on advice of counsel, and under the 
protection of the fifth amendment, I respectfully decline to answer 
that question 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt? 

Senator Munpr. You may. 

The CHarrMan. I would like to ask the witness this question: 

Mr. Coe, is it your testimony that you feel that an honest answer 
as to whether you were a member of the Communist Party at the 
time you were head of the monetary fund might tend to incriminate 
you : 

Mr. Cor. Yes, Senator McCarthy. The answer is that to answer 
that question—from everything I know, the answer might tend to 
Ineruninate me, 
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The CHarrMan. In other words, a truthful answer as to whether 
you were a Communist at the time you held this high post might 
tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Cor. Yes. But as you know, that is not the same thing as 
saying that I was a Communist, is it? 

The CrarrMan. I would think it is, Mr. Coe. You see, if you were 
not a Communist, you could very simply say, “I was not a Com- 
munist.”” That would not incriminate you. It is not incriminating 
not to be a Communist. The only way you could be incriminated is 
if you were a Communist at that time. Now, you understand, under 
the court rules, in a court of law, that cannot be used as evidence 
against you. However, when we are examining a Government official, 
when he says, ‘‘I refuse to say whether I was engaged in espionage, 
because if I told the truth I might go to jail, and I refuse to say 
whether I was a Communist, because if I told the truth I might go to 
jail,” that can convince the committee and the public of only one 
thing. 

But you are entitled to that privilege. You are entitled to refuse 
to answer if you feel that a truthful answer might tend to incriminate 
you. 

Your next question? 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, I feel that that statement calls for a very 
brief reply. It is my understanding, with benefit of counsel, that 
under the Constitution no such inference can be drawn as Senator 
McCarthy has. 

The CuHarrman. I am sorry, Mr. Coe. I was talking to counsel. 
I missed that. 

Mr. Cor. I said from the advice of counsel I have had, Senator 
McCarthy, no such inference as you have just drawn can be drawn 
from the answer that I made. 

The CuHarrmMan. Mr. Coe, if you were not a Communist, and you 
were asked the question whether you were a Communist, and you 
said, ‘‘l refuse to answer, because if I told the truth it might tend to 
incriminate me,” then, if you were not a Communist, you would be in 
contempt of the committee for the abuse of this privilege. The only 
circumstance under which it could possibly incriminate you would be 
if you are or at that time were a Communist. 

Now, you are entitled to that privilege, you understand. But I 
want it clearly understood as to the implication of such an answer. 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, adhering to the answer, I would emphasize 
that what I said was not in my opinion susceptible of the inference that 
Senator McCarthy has drawn. 

Senator Munpr. You have the right under the fifth amendment to 
decline to answer, and every American has the right to draw his own 
inference. That is up to each American. 

Mr. Cor. And presumably the fifth amendment, as part of the 
Constitution, is part of the law of the land, which we are all sworn to 
uphold. 

Senator Munprt. Yes, sir. 

Senator McClellan? 

Senator McCuieiuan. Mr. Chairman, I think if the witness has 
stated under oath sincerely that to answer the question truthfully 
would tend to incriminate him, he is entitled then to invoke the protec- 
tion of the fifth amendment, and the American people are quite 
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ht hae 


capable of drawing the proper conclusions from that attitude, without 


arcuing about it 
Mir. Coy \\ ith all due re pect, senator, it would seem to me that 
the question of what is meant by the words “might tend to inerimi- 


Iii and what inferences can be drawn 
Senator MeCietuan. | think the American people are capable of 
draw ig the propel conclusion And that certainly Is hot subject LO 


argument 

Mr. Cor. I am not arguing the question. I am suggesting an 
answer to an inference that has been drawn 

Senator McC.Le Lan. J am making no inference. I say the Ameri- 
can people are capable of drawing the proper conclusion. 

Mr. Cor. It would appear to me that the correct interpretation of 
those words, whatever they might be, would be something which the 
le cislators and others should clear up and make or" nerally known. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Jackson has a question. 

Senacol J ACKSON Nir Coe, are you now engaged In ¢ splonage? 

\ir. Cor Mr. Chairman, on advice of counsel, and under the 
protection of the fifth amendment, I respectfully decline to answer 
that question 


Senator JACKSON. Were you engaged in espionage on Decem- 


Mr. Cor Mir. Chairman, | would wish to correct that answer. | 
will alter it and say that | am not now engaged in espionage. 
Senator Jackson. Were you engaged in espionage on December 1, 


1952? ‘That was the day you appeared before the Internal Security 
( om ité 
Mr. Cor. May I consult? 


Senator Munpr. Yes 


Nir {oe coniers 

Mr. Cor. On advice of counsel, under the protection of the fifth 
amendment, | would respectfully 

Senator Jackson. At that time, you were Secretary of the Inter- 
national Monetarv Fund 

Mr. Co | believe on December | I still was 

Senator JACKSON. On December 2, 1952, were you engaged in 


) 


hose are the same questions | asked you in the executive committee 
meeting, to refresh vour recollection. 
\4 \ : 


Vir. Cor Yes, and I would say that on December 2 [I still was. 


Somewhere around the 3d, the 2d, the tth, Ol 5th, | believe, | resigned 
as secretary 


Senator Jackson. But on December 2, 1952, were you engaged in 


\ir ( ¢ No 


Sel tor AC KSON On December ,. 1952, were you engaged in 

‘ rm 1 ! 1 oo ' 

esplonage ; That was the adav you appeared before the Internal 
Security Committee in New York 


at that is the date of the MeCarran com- 
mittee 
with which stand I wish to be consistent, I will say that in regard 
to that question, on December 1, I will, on advice of counsel, and 
under the protection of the fiftl 
answer. 


rearing, at which | invoked the privilege on a similar question, 


\ 

Mr. Cor. Assuming tl 
| 
| 


1 amendment, respectfully decline to 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that if he is invoking 
the privilege merely to be consistent with what he said on December 1 
of last year, he will be ordered to answe1 That is not a ground for 
refusal to answer 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, I am not sure that in my answer I said 
that I am invoking the fifth amendment under the grounds that 
feel that I should in order to protect myself, as I did on December | 
if that was the date on which I did 

Senator McCLeLLaNn Many Il ask vou a question? If you were 
engaged m espionage on December 1, 1952, how long had you been 


engaged in such activities while an emplovee of the United States 


(;sovernment or an employee of the International \ionetary Fund, 


which we support? 
Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, on advice of counsel, and under the 


, fa : ; af aE re ; 
protection ol the fifth amendment, I respect! iliy deciine to answel 
l 
that question. 
‘ } ] | 
Senator McCLeLtuaNn. Do you honestly believe that it would tend 
| ») 


to incriminate vou if you answered that question truthfully 


Mr. Cor. I will adhere to my answer, which was that on advice of 
counsel and under the protection of the fifth amendment, | feel it 
micht tend to ineriminate me 

senator \i ct LELLAN f am not asking you now 
| 


counsel | am asking you whethe rvou ana COunse cannot answer 


that for vou-——are now invoking the protection of the fifth amendment 
under an honest belief that if you answered the question truthfully it 


would tend to meriminate you? 


Mr. Co That it might tend to ineriminate me 

Senator McCLe.tLan. That it might tend to incrimmate you? 

Vir. Cc That is correct 

Senator McCLeLLaAN. So you insist, then, upon refusing to answer 
upon that vround - 

Mr. Ce Upon that ground: ves, sir 


: a 
ator Munpr. Mr. Cohn, you may 
Mr. Conn. Now, Mr. Coe, when did you first enter the service of 


the United States Government? 
‘ T l Cc 1 l y 
Mr. Col I believe that mv first employment with the United 
States Government was in 1934, briefl 


‘OHN And | shoul | ask you Where were vou educated? 
j ‘or | was edueated in the public Ss hools Th 3 nnessee, Ala- 
bama, Chicago, and at the University of Chicago, and I have attended 


other universities 


senator VUt NDI Do you have a loctor’s degree from the U1 Versity 
of Chicago 

Nin Co No. | do not 

Myr Con \ You have a de Free from the Unive rsity of Chica ro? 

Mr. Cor. I have a bachelor of philosophy degree; yes 

Mi Coun. And when were you craduated trom th University of 


l 
Mr. Coun. What did you do thereafter? 
Mr. Con. TI t} 


, iereafter, I was on the staff U 
wueati al insti i ] lid craduate ks the University 
educationa institutions. aid graduate work at the niversity 


of various research and 
of Chicago. I was a member of the staff of the Johns Hopkins 
Institute of Law, of the Brookings Institution 
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Mr. Conn. Excuse me a moment. When you were a member of 
the staff at Johns Hopkins, were you a member of the Communist 
Party? 

Mr. Con. May I consult? 

Mr. Conn. Surely. 

Mr. Coe confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Cor. On advice of counsel and under the protection of the 
fifth amendment, I will respectfully decline to answer that question. 

The CuarrmMan. Just a minute. Mr. Chairman, this man is not 
entitled to refuse to answer any question on advice of counsel. He 
is entitled to refuse only if he feels that answer would tend to in- 
criminate him. 


Mr. Cor. May I not observe that I have had the advice of counsel? 
The CuHarrMan. I think it is very clear that you have had the advice 
of counsel constantly. The Chair has informed you that you may 
have the advice of counsel. But we are not interested in what 


counsel advises you. I think the chairman has advised you that 
the only basis on which you can refuse to answer is the grounds 
that the answer might tend to incriminate you. 

Is that right, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Munpr. That is right. 

You may proceed, Mr. Cohn. 

Mr. Coun. Mr. Coe, after you ceased your teachings at Johns 
Hopkins, and I think you said the Brookings Institute, where did you 
go? 

Mr. Cor. Well, to put the biography in order, from approximately 
1926 to 1928, I did graduate work at the University of Chicago. 
From 1928 to 1930, I was a member of the staff of the Johns Hopkins 
Institute of Law. 

Senator Munpt. Where is that located, Mr. Coe? 

Mr. Cor. The Johns Hopkins Institute of Law? It is now defunct. 
[t was a part of the Johns Hopkins University. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Senator Munprt. Yes. 

The CuHarrmMan. Mr. Coe, while you were teaching at Johns 
Hopkins, did you try to recruit any of your students into the Com- 
munist Party? 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, under the protection afforded me by the 
fifth amendment, I will respectfully decline to answer that question. 

The Cuarrman. Did you know of any other professors or teachers 
at Johns Hopkins that were also—strike that—that were members of 
the Communist Party? 

Mr. Cor. I would give the same answer. 

The CHarrMan. In other words, you refuse to answer that also? 

Mr. Cor. I will refuse to answer that, and I would object to your 
having put in the word “also.” 

Senator Munpr. If you refuse to answer, you must state your 
grounds. 

Mr. Cor. My grounds are that under the protection of the fifth 
amendment, I will respectfully decline to answer. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you attend any Communist cell meetings at 
the time you were teaching at Johns Hopkins? 

Mr. Cor. Under the grounds of the fifth amendment and the pro- 
tection it affords me, I respectfully decline to answer that question. 
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Senator Munpr. You may proceed to develop his background, Mr. 
Cohn. We have him at Johns Hopkins University teaching law in 
1930. 

The CuarrMan. May I ask one further question, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Munpr. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Coe, do you know Owen Lattimore? 

Mr. Cor. Under the protection afforded me by the fifth amendment, 
Mr. Chairman, I respectfully decline to answer that question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did Mr. Lattimore ever attend any Communist 
meetings at which you were present? 

Mr. Cor. Under the grounds of the fifth amendment of the Consti- 
tution, I respectfully decline to answer that question. And, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to add that if it is not out of order I would 
suggest that we proceed to the business of the day, which was impor- 
tant enough to have me called back here. 

Senator Munpr. The committee will have to determine its own 
order of procedure. 

Mr. Coun. I think you will find we will 
sufficient time, Mr. Coe. 

The CHarrMAN. Was there a Communist cell at Johns Hopkins 
which consisted solely of teachers and professors, at the time you were 
there? 

Mr. Cor. Under the protection afforded me by the fifth amendment, 
Mr. Chairman, I will respectfully decline to answer that question. 

The CuarrMan. Counsel, | wonder if you would develop his com- 
plete employment with the Government or any semiofficial Govern- 
ment agency? 

Senator Munpt. Let us continue with where we were, at Johns 
Hopkins. We were working up from that. 

Mr. Coun. I believe that took us up to 1930, Mr. Coe. What was 
after that? 

Mr. Cor. Before answering that, I would say that I have developed 
this full record before the McCarran committee, and it is available 
there, but any minor discrepancies are, of course, not intentional. 

After Johns Hopkins, I returned to the University of Chicago for 
further graduate work, and was there during the years, I believe, or 
partial years, 1930-31. 

Mr. Conn. By the way, did you do any teaching at the University 
of Chicago at any time? 

Mr. Cor. According to my recollection, I certainly — did any 
regular teaching there. According to my recollection I did not. 

Mr. Coun. When you were doing graduate work at the University 
of Chicago, were you a member of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Cor. That question, under the protection afforded me by the 
fifth amendment, I respectfully decline to answer. 

Mr. Coun. Allright. That brings us up to 1931 sometime. Where 
did you go after that? 

Mr. Cor. In 1931 and 1932, I believe I was an assistant for research 
purposes at the University of Chicago, and also 1932-33. ‘There was 
an interval in there in which I married and wrote on my thesis for 
quite a while. In 1933, and from 1933 to 1934, | was a member of 
the staff of the Brookings Institution. In 1934, in the summer for a 
few months, I was a consultant to the Treasury Department. 

Senator Symineron. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 


get to everything in 


S 
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Senator Munpbr. Senator Symington 


Senator Syminaron. Mr. Coe, do you think you are a good Ameri- 


Mer. Cor Yes, Senator 


senator SYMINGTON I was late Have you answered whether or 
not you are now a Communist? 

Mr. Cor. I invoked the protection of the fifth amendment on that 
ule tion, Senator 

Senator Symincron. Well, I would like to ask this question: If you 
Lec that vou are a good American, why are you afraid or ashamed to 


answer a question as to vhether or not you are at this time a member 





of an organization which is dedicated to overthrow the Government 
of the United States by for ind violence? 

Mi C'o! One of the Se nators asked Ine the sam (1 Lion, al d | 
said that I sincere! | ih ifth amendment and the protection it 
affords me on that and similar lestions 

tor SYMINGTON. Tha vou, Mr. Chairman 

senator Munpr. In vour mind, Mr. Coe, is the Communist Party 
in ore it ie a qgicated to th ( l ) 0 " l ean Iol n ol 
ove ! it? 

Mit O May | ult, Mr. Chair1 Le 


Vir. Coe confers with his counsel 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, on the same grounds, that is, the protec- 
tion afforded me by the fifth amendment, I will respectfully decline to 
answ ¢ hat que tio 


Senator Munptr. Mr. Cohn? 
Mr. Coun. Tell me this You have brought us now up to 1934, 
when you had your first Government employment. Is that right? 


Mr. Cor. That is right 


Mi (‘OHN A ic cid vou | | us Vou! first CG,overnment employm« nit 


Was with the Treasury Department’ 
\ 


nf 9 That is correct 


1 
i 
lr. Coan. And you entered the Treasury Department in 1954? 


: ] l I 

Mr. Cor. That is correct 

Mr. Coun In what eapacit E 

\Ir ("oI \s L COUSULI n the O hice ol he secretary 

Mr. Coun. As a consultant in the Office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury h red 


Mr. Cor. That is correct 
Mr. Coun. Who was the Secretary at 
Mr. Corn. Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 
Nit ( HN. Did you know Mir. Morgenthau personally 
Mr. ( 
Mir. Coun. Now, who were your references for employment with 
the Trea ury Departm it in 1934, sir 
Mr. Co I don’t recall, but I assume that the papers are fully 
available 
Mr. Conn. You have no recollection. Can you tell us who got the 
job for vou? 
Mr. Cor. I worked under, at that time, Prof. Jacob Viner. Mr 
Morgenthau made the appointmeat. I couldn’t recall what refer- 


ences 
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Senator Munprt. Can you tell us what steps you took to get into 
the Government? Or were you tapped on the shoulder and asked to 
come? 

Mr. Cor. I believe Professor Viner asked me to come over and work 
with him for a few weeks. 

Senator Munpr. He was then in Treasury? 

Mr. Coz. He was then there, also on a temporary basis. 

Senator JAcKson. Did you go from the Brookings Institution to 
the ‘Treasury ? 

Mr. Cor. That is right, sir; a short time. 

Senator Jackson. How long were you with Treasury? 

Mr. Cor. Just about 3 months, I believe. 

Senator Jackson. But you had previously been with the Brookings 
Institution? 

Mr. Cor. That is correct. 

Senator Munpr. And after you left Treasury, where did you go? 

Mr. Cor. I taught at the University of Torooto. 

Senator Munpr. In Canada? 

Mr. Cor. In Canada 


Mr. Coun. Just one thing concerning the Treasury Department | 
wanted to de velop, if | may. Wh. h yo entered the service of the 
United States Government for the first time in 1934 as a consultant 


with Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, were you then a member 
of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Cor. On advice of counsel, and under the protection of the 
fifth amendment, Mr. Chairman, I will respectfully decline to answer 
that question. 

Senator Munpt. Did any Communist have any part in obtaining 
this employment for you, directly or indirectly? 

Mr. Con. Same answer. Or if you want it repeated 

Senator Munpr. | want it repeated. 

Mr. Cor. Under the protection afforded me by the fifth amend- 
ment, I will decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Conn. And during the period of time you were consultant in 
the Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, were you a member of 
the Communist Party 

Mr. Cor. Urder the protection afforded me by the fifth amend- 


| 


ment, Mr. Chairman, I respectfully decline to answer that question. 
Mr. Conn. Now, when did you go with the University of Toronto? 
Mr. Cor. In the fall, | believe it was, of 1934 
Mr. Coun. Did you resign from ‘Treasury, or did you take a leave, 
or What? 
Mr. Cor. I resigned from the Treasury Department 
Mr. Coun. And what did you do at the Universit 
Mr. Cor. I taught economics. 
Mr. Coun. And while you were a teacher of economics at the 
University of Toronto, were you a member of the Communist Party? 
Mr. Cor. Nir. Chairman, under the protection afforded me by the 
fifth amendment, I respectfully decline to answer that question 


Mr. CoHN. And for Low long a period ol time were you a teacher 
4 » 


at the [ niversivy of ‘Toronto 
Mr. Con. | taught in the University of Toronto in the academic 


- 5 9 
\ ot loronto 


vears 1934 through 195°, and I remained a member of its staff on 
leave for 4 or 5 or 6 years therealter. 
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Senator Munpt. That would be until approximately 1945? 

Mr. Cor. Until, I think, 1945 or 1944. 

Senator Munpr. 1944 or 1945. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Senator Munpt. Senator McCarthy. 

The CuHarrMaANn. At the time you were teaching at the University 
of Toronto, did you attempt to recruit your students into the Com- 
munist Party? 

Mr. Con. Under the protection afforded me by the fifth amend- 
ment, Senator McCarthy, I respectfully decline to answer your 
question. 

Mr. Conn. What did you teach at Toronto? 

Mr. Cor. Economics. As to its branches, I taught the theory of 
value, the theory of distribution, international trade, international 
finance, public finance, monetary theory. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Coe, were you ever a member of the Socialist 
Party? Not the Communist Party. I am talking now about the 
American Socialist Party. 

Mr. Con. May I consult counsel, Senator Mundt? 

Senator Munpr. You may. 

(Mr. Coe confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, on advice of counsel—I beg your pardon, 
Senator McCarthy. Under the protection afforded me by the fifth 
amendment, I will respectfully decline to answer that question. 

The CuarrMan. May I say we do not have any objection to your 
saying you have advice of counsel. I just point out that is not a 
ground for refusal to answer. The only ground, as the chairman 
has explained to you, is that a truthful answer might tend to 
incriminate you. 

Senator Munpr. Do you really believe, Mr. Coe, that there is 
anything about the American Socialist Party which would tend to 
incriminate anybody who belonged to it? As a student of economics, 
that is a rather surprising answer. 

Mr. Corn. May I consult again, Senator Mundt? 

Senator Munpt. Yes. 

Mr. Coe confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, as I understand the matter, the possible 
grounds of incrimination today are so broad that I feel that in order 
to protect myself 1 should give the answer that I did. 

Senator Munpr. You may give any answer you choose. I think 
you are taking a rather unfortunate attitude, because | am sure that 
creat many American Socialists who are perfectly good 
Americans, even though, in my opinion, they are badly misled. But 
you are the judge of your answer if you want to let that stand in 
the record. 

Mr. Con. Mr. Chairman, I know that others will draw other 
inferences, but as I remarked in executive session the other day, 
when | invoke the privilege on these matters, 1 am not attempting to 
cast reflections on other ] eople. 

Senator Munpr. Whether you attempt to do it or not, in many 
cases you do 
Mir. Con. That is an unfortunate consequence. 

\ir. Coun. Now, Mr. Coe, while you were with the University of 
Toronto, you nevertheless worked part time for the Treasury Depart- 
ment, did you not? 


there are a 
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Mr. Cor. If you mean that in the summer of 1936 I came down and 
worked again as a consultant for the Treasury Department, the an- 
ser is ‘‘yes.’””’ Otherwise, [ was not working part time. 

Mr. Conn. Who asked you to come back to the Treasury Depart- 
meat in 1936? 

Mr. Cor. The appointment was again made by Secretary Morgen- 
thau. As to my references, we would have to get the papers to see. 

Mr. Coun. Was there any one person at whose request you came 
back there, any immediate superior or person you were working with, 
who asked you to come back? 

Mr. Cor. I don’t know that there was one person who asked me 
to come back. I would like to see the records and answer it on that 
basis. 

Mr. Coun. Do you not have any recollection? You were down at 
the University of Toronto. You were asked to come back to the 
Tre sasury De partment. It would be logical to assume some friend or 
former colleague of yours there had asked you to come back. Can 
you not remember that? 

Mr. Cor. The question is: Can I recall precisely who asked ine to 
come back? 

Mr. Coun. What person? 

Mr. Cor. I believe I received, but I wouldn’t stand by this—I 
believe I received an official letter from the Treasury Department 
offering me employment. Just who signed it, I don’t know. 

Mr. Coun. What I am trying to get at: Wasn’t there some person 
within the Treasury Department with whom you had worked who 
asked you if you would come back there? 

Mr. Cor. There were quite a number with whom I had worked. 

Mr. Coun. I know there were quite a number with whom you had 
worked. My question is, and I think you could really answer it: 
Who is the person, or who are the persons, who asked you to come 
back to the Treasury Department, if you can recollect? 

Mr. Cor. I think, though I would like to say it is to the best of my 
recollection—I think, that the letter offering me employment there 
came from the Director of Research and Statistics in the Treasury 
Department. 

Mr. Coun. Who was that? 

Mr. Cor. I am not sure who it was at that time, but that can readily 
be ascertained. 

Mr. Coun. When you went back to the Treasury Department in 
1936, were you a member of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Con. Mr. Chairman, on advice of counsel, and under the pro- 
tection afforded me by the fifth amendment, I will respectfully decline 
to answer that question. 

Mr. Coun. Did you again work for the Treasury Department in the 
spring and summer of 1939? 

Mr. Cor. That is correct. 

Mr. Coun. And who asked you to come to the Treasury Department 
in the spring and summer of 1939, outside of the formal letter you 
received? 

Mr. Cor. The appointment, again, was made by Secretary Mor- 
genthau. 

Mr. Coun. I don’t doubt it. I would like to know what person, 
what colleague of yours or friend of yours, contacted you, or what 
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person did you contact, and discuss returning to the Treasury Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman? Pardon me; I will consult with my 
counsel, if the committee will permit me. 

Mr. Coe confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, on advice of counsel and under the pro- 
tection of the fifth amendment, I will respectfully decline to answer 
that question. 

Mr. Coun. Was the person who asked you to come to the Treasury 
Department a person who was later identified as a member of a Com- 
munist spy ring along with you? 

Mr. Cor. On advice of counsel, under the protection of the fifth 
amendment, I respectfully decline to answer that question. 

The CHarrMan. You decline to answer as to whether or not the 
man who got you to return to the Treasury Department has been 
named as partofaspyring. Is that right? 

Mr. Cor. I beg pardon? Yes; I decline to answer that on the 
erounds l Cave. 

Mr. Conn. Now, you left the Treasury Department in 1939, 
id you not? 

Senator Munpr. He left the University of Toronto in 1939. 

Mr. Cor. I think I worked there again a few months. 

Mr. Conn. And then where did you go after you left the University 
of Toronto in 1939? 

Mr. Cor. I became an adviser to the head of the Federal Security 
Agency, Mr. Paul McNutt. 

Mr. Coun. And who obtained that position for you? 

Mr. Cor. According to my recollection, I went to see Mr. MeNutt 
and his subordinates. 

Mr. Coun. Who made the appointment for you to see Mr. McNutt? 

Mr. Con. I believe Mr. McNutt made the appointment, or ac- 
cording to the procedure he had there, his personnel man, as the case 
may be. 

The CuarrMan. Who were your references at that time? 

Mr. Cor. I do not recall my references, but I certainly have no 
objection to their being put into the record from the Government. 
files 

The CuarrmMan. Do you know whether your references were mem- 
bers of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Cor. Since I do not recall who they were, I suppose—well, 
may I stand on the answer that I do not recall who they were? 

The CHarrMan. Will you recall this: You have had a great number 
of jobs in government. Did the Communist Party have anything to 
do with your obtaining any of those jobs, or any member of the 
Communist Party? 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, on advice of counsel, and under the 
protection afforded me by the fifth amendment, I will respectfully 
decline to answer that question. 

The Cuatrman. Is it not true, Mr. Coe, that you shifted from job 
to job with the aid and under the instructions of the Communist 
Party? 

Mr. Cox. On advice of counsel, and under the protection of the 
fifth amendment, I will respectfully decline to answer that question. 
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The CuarrmMan. Do you know whether or not at the time you were 
shifting from job to job in the Government, the Communist P arty had 
a program of placing Communists in key positions in our Government? 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, under the protection of the fifth amend- 
ment, I will respectfully decline to answer that question. 

The CuarrMANn. You have that privilege 

Mr. Cor. At the same time, I would again state for the information 
of the committee that all the questions or practically all of the ques- 
tions asked here have been fully developed before two other com- 
mittees of Congress, and.as far as I see are merely repetitious. 

Mr. Coun. First of all, that statement is inaccurate. Second, let’s 
talk about some of the answers you gave before one of these other 
committees of Congress 

Senator Munpr. Before we do that, let us bring this up to date. 
We left off in 1939, when you applied for a job with Mr. Paul MeNutt. 
Did you get the job? 

Mr. Cor. Yes. 

Senator Munpt. How long did you work for him? 

Mr. Cor. Approximately a year. 

Mr. Coun. What wi as your salary when you were adviser to the 
Federal Security Agency‘ 

Mr. Cor. I don’t oak I should say it was in the neighborhood 
of six or seven thousand dollars a year. 

Senator Munpr. Will you proceed now and tell us your employ- 
ment up until the present time, starting with 1939? 

Mr. Cor. Thereafter, I was an assistant to Mr. Leon Henderson 
in the National Defense Council, in charge of a staff of fiscal experts. 

Senator Munpr. That would be 1940? 

Mr. Cor. That would be in 1940 for a few months. 

Senator Munpt. What was his office at that time? Was it OPA 
Director? Or was it prior to that? 

Mr. Cor. That was the agency that preceded it. It was one of 
those. Those agencies went through many permutations, and I am 
not sure, 

Senator Munpt. Were you with Mr. Leon Henderson at the time 
he was OPA Administrator? 

Mr. Cor. No. 

Senator Munpv. So in 1940 

Mr. Cor. In 1940, toward the end of the year, I returned to the 
Treasury Department as an assistant director of monetary research, 

Mr. Coun. How did you happen to go back to the Treasury 
Department? 

Mr. Cor. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Coun. Under what circumstances did you go back to the 
Treasury Department? At whose request? 

Mr. Cor. I don’t recall the details of the matter. That organiza- 
tion was in the Secretary’s Office. It was headed by Mr. Harry D. 
White. 

Senator Munpt. Is that Harry Dexter White? 

Mr. Cor. That is right. 

Mr. Conn. Did you know Harry Dexter White? 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, under the advice of counsel and under 
the protection afforded me by the fifth amendment, 1 respectfully 
decline to answer the question. 
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The CuarrmMan. We are talking about Harry Dexter White, under 
whom you worked. You are aware of the fact that Harry Dexter 
White has been named a number of times as part of an espionage ring. 
You are aware of that, are you not? 

Mr. Cor. I am aware there is a record, part of which I have read. 

The CHatrMANn. Were you part of that espionage ring, the White 
espionage ring? 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, on advice of counsel, and under the 
protection afforded me by the fifth amendment, | respectfully decline 
to answer the question. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Coe, I would like to remind vou that this will 
not have any effect on you, because you are safely in the United 
States. If you were in Communist Russia, and you were asked 
question whether you were an American spy, and you refused to 
answer on the ground that the answer might tend to incriminate you, 
you would not live ver vlong. I wish we had some way of sending men 
like you over there. It might cure you permanently. Unfortunately, 
there is no way of doing it. 

Mr. Cor. I suppose it is needless to say that I resent entirely that 
question. 

The CuarrmMan. You think if you were in Communist Russia today 
and you were an American espionage agent, if you were asked whether 
or not you were an American espionage agent before a Russian tri- 
bunal, and you said, “I will not tell you whether | am an American 
espionage agent, because if I told you that might incriminate me,” 
you would have the right to do that, in Communist Russia? 

Mr. Cor. I would have the power to stand mute, I suppose. 

The CuarrMan. Very mute. 

Proceed. 

Senator Munpr. In 1940, you were back in the Treasury Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Cor. Yes, sir. I was there for about a year, during part of 
which time I was special assistant to the United States Ambassador 
in England. At approximately 1942, I became Executive Secretary 
of the Joint War Production Committee of the United States and 
Canada. 

Senator Munpr. What was that title again? 

Mr. Cor. I was Executive Secretary of the Joint War Production 
Committee of the United States and Canada. 

Senator Munpr. | thought you said “point 4.” You said “Joint 
War.”’ 

Senator Symington? 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Coe, I would like to pursue one of those 
answers with you, if 1 may. 

Ten years ago, we were fighting with the Soviet, and conditions 
were different, and 20 years ago we were in a depression, and condi- 
tions were different. But today, we are fighting against the Soviet. 
Now, many witnesses have come here and have either said they were 
members of the Communist Party or have declined to answer whether 
they were, but very few have declined to answer that they are. I 
wonder how you can decline to answer that you are and still feel that 
you are a good American. Would you care to answer that question? 

Mr. Cor. Senator Symington, I think the initial facts that you 
state are matters that should certainly be carefully considered. I 
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would point out in addition, however, that in conducting the cold 
war with the Soviet Union, a great many people, including a great 
many of our legislators, seem to feel that it is necessary to conduct 
a kind of cold terror at home. The charges that are made, the accusa- 
tions that are made, in the conduct of what I have so described, are 
very broad. 

Senator Symrnctron. But that does not answer the question. Is 
there any fear in your mind of saying that you are not a Communist? 

Mr. Cor. I feel, from what I understand is nec essary under the law, 
and an understanding and apprehension of the seriousness of the 
charges and of the entire situation, 1 ought for my own protection to 
invoke that part of the Constitution. 

Senator Jackson. Well, do you make any distinction between 
being a member of the Communist Party, Mr. Coe, and being engaged 
in espionage? Now, suppose you are a philosophical Communist. 
You want to change everything. That is one thing. But you have 
stated that you are not now engaged in espionage. That is a signif- 
icant statement, in light of the fact that on December 1, 1952, you 
invoke the fifth amendment and refuse to answer on the grounds that 
it might tend to incriminate you. 

Mr. Cor. So the question 1s: Do I make a distinction between being 
a Communist and engaging in espionage? 

Senator Munpr. That is the question. 

Mr. Cor. I will consult counsel on that. 

(Mr. Coe confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Cor. Well, as the record shows, Mr. Chairman, I have made 
a distinction in answering. I understand there are separate statutes 
governing the two. Being a Communist is a very broad and vague 
matter at this time. I think I have read dozens, at any rate a dozen, 
different definitions on the matter, in the hearings of investigating 
committees. I have thought about it quite fully and feel that I have 
taken the proper step in answering as I have. Whether that shows 
that I make a distinction or don’t, I don’t know. It shows I do in 
my method of answering. 

Senator Jackson. It is quite obvious, Mr. Coe, that in the questions 
I have put to you, you have made a distinction. You say you are 
not now engaged in espionage. 

Mr. Cor. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. But when I put the next question, “Are you 
now a member of the Communist Party?’’, your answer—— 

Mr. Cor. Was a declination to answer under the protection of the 
fifth amendment. And, Mr. Chairman, I would like the two answers 
to stand. 

Senator Jackson. Well, you testified in response to a question by 
Senator Symington that you feel you are a good American. Now, 
freedom goes a long way in this country. 

Mr. Cor. I should say I try to be a good American. I wouldn’t 
want to pat myself on the back. I try. 

Senator Jackson. We are not asking you to pat yourself on the 
back, but I think the American people certainly have a right to be 
fully informed about people who refuse to testify about past espionage, 
possible past espionage activities. And that is a very serious charge. 

Mr. Cor. Well, they have been fully informed over a good many 
years in regard to me, Mr. Jackson, and I had hoped when I came 
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here that if there are new and other very grave accusations which are 
also to be made against me, that | would be dealing with those. 

Senator Jackson. Well, the hearing is not over yet this morning, 

Senator Munpr. The Chair is still endeavoring to bring Mr. Coe’s 
employment up to date. And we left off in 1942, when you were a 
member of the Joint War Production Board with Canada. 

\MIr. Cor. [am sorry. The failure to follow through was, I think, 
not my wish , 
istor Munpr. I am making no accusation in that connection. 

M Cor. Thank you 

Senator Munpr. Will you tell us where you went from there? 

Mr. Cou You were with the Nation Advisory Defense Council, 
weren't you? 

Mr. Cor. That I méntioned earlier. May I follow on as the chair- 
man directed me to? 

Senator Munpr. Please do. Pick it up from 1942, now. 

Mr. Con. In the course of that employment, I became an assistant 
to the Executive Director of the Board of Economic Warfare, and at 
some point when I held both positions, | dropped one. We transferred 
th oinmittee somewhere else 

Mr. Coun. Were you a member of the Communist Party when you 
were an official of the Board of Economic Warfare? 

Mr. Cor. Under the protection of the fifth amendment, I respect- 
ly decline to answer that question 

Mr. Coun. Were you engaged in espionage against the United 
States vhen vou were a member ol the Board of Keonomic Warfare? 


Mr. Cor. Under the protection of the fifth amendment, I respect- 
fully decline to answer that question 

Mr. Coun. And I think Senator Mundt, the chairman, wants to 
know where you went from the Board of Economie Warfare 


Mi Col “The Board of Ke momie Warfare became the Foreion 
Economic Administration in the course of government reorganization, 
and became headed by Mr. Leo 'T. Crowley. 

Mr. Coun. In what year was your affiliation with the Foreign 
Economic Administration? 

Mr. Cor. Whenever that organization was created, which IT think 
was 1943, and I think it was preceded by calling the whole thing and 
some other agencies still another name. 

Mr. Coun. Were you then a member of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Cor. Under the protection of the fifth amendment, I respect- 
fully decline to answer the que tion. 

Mr. Coun. Were you engaged in espionage? 

Mr. Cor. Under the protection of the fifth amendment, I respect- 
fully decline to answer the question. 

Mr. Conn. What was your salary in this post? 

Mr. Cor. Seven or eight thousand dollars, [ think. 

Mr. Coun. And what was vour next position in Government? 

Mr. Cor. At the Foreign Economic Administration, continuing, I 
served with various titles, but I think generally as an Assistant 
Administrator of that agency. 

Senator Munpr. Until when? 

Mr. Cor. Until the end of 1944 or the first month or two in 1945, at 
which time I was offered and accepted an appointment as Director 
of the Division of Monetary Research in the Treasury Department. 
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Senator Munpr. Who offered you that position, Mr. Coe? 

Mr. Cor. Secretary Morgenthau. 

Mr. Coun. Personally? 

Mr. Cor. I beg pardon? 

Mr. Coun. Personally? 

Mr. Cor. I don’t recall, but he made the appointment. 

Senator Munpt. Mr. Coe, the Chair is intrigued by the fact that you 
were in and out of the Treasury Department like a man running 
through a revolving door. You were in and out half a dozen times, 
you have testified this morning, which would lead me to believe you 
had some awfully good friends in the Treasury Department. 

Could you tell us who some of those friends were, in addition to 
Secretary Morgenthau? 

Mr. Cor. Yes, I think I had a number of good friends there. I 
knew many people in the Treasury Department. I would say, in 
answer to the question, that it was not at all unusual, during the war 
years, for people to shift from agency to agency, and indeed very 
often if you aidn’t shift, by shifting the agencies they shifted you. 

Senator Munpr. But you came back to the Treasury Department 
like a homing pigeon coming home. You were there all the time. 

Mr. Cor. I was there three times as a short-time consultant. 

Senator Munpr. And three times in other assignments? 

Mr. Cor. And twice I held regular staff positions in the place. 

Senator Munpt. At al] events, in 1945 you assumed your duties as 
Secretary of the International Monetary Fund? 

Mr. Cor. I served in the Treasury Department in 1945 and in the 
first part of 1946, under Secretaries Morgenthau and Vinson; and 
about the middle of 1946, I was offered and accepted a position as 
Secretary of the International Monetary Fund. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Chairman, at this point may I ask one question? 

Mr. Coe started to name some of his good friends in the Treasury 
Department. I would like to have him name them, if he would. 

Mr. Cor. I beg pardon? 

The Cuarrman. Will you name some of your friends in the Treas- 
ury Department? 

Mr. Cor. May I consult? 

(Mr. Coe confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, I think that for me in this context to 
name those persons would be a smear of them, and I protest at your 
asking it. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, to name anyone as a friend of yours 
you think would smear them? 

Mr. Cor. I beg your pardon? 

The CHatrMaNn. To name someone as a friend of yours you think 
might smear them? 

Mr. Cor. In this context, I think so. 

The CuarrMan. I am going to ask the chairman to instruct you to 
answer. 

Senator Munprt. If you have friends there who helped you get the 
employment, I think you should answer. 

The CuarrMANn. The question, Mr. Chairman, is broader than that. 
I want him to name his friends in the Treasury Department. 

Mr. Cor. I protest that question, Mr. Chairman 

Senator Munpr. Having protested, you may proceed. 
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Mr. Cor. To do what? 

Senator Munvr. To answer the question. 

Mr. Cor. You mean you are directing me to answer the question? 

Senator Munpt. t seems that since you reverted to that position 
so many times, it is a perfectly legitimate question, as to who was 
bringing you back. 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, I think there are two questions. As to 
who brought me back, I said that the position was one—— 

The CuatrmMan. The question was: Who were your friends from the 
Treasury Department? 

Mr. Cor. Which question is the chairman asking me? 

Senator Munptr. You may answer that question. 

Mr. Cor. And I have protested that question, for the reasons I 
have given. 

The CuairnmMan. We have heard the protest. You are directed to 
answer. 

Mr. Con. Am I directed to answer? 

Senator Munpt. You are, 

Mr. Cor. Then, under advice of counsel, and under the protection 
of the fifth amendment, I respectfully decline to answer. 

The CuHarrMaNn. Mr. Chairman, may I just pursue that for 1 
minute? I can understand why he would not want to name his close 
friends. I can see where that would incriminate him. 

Will you name some people you knew in the Treasury Department, 
whether they were friends of yours or not? I have a purpose in asking 
that. 

Mr. Cor. Again I would protest against bringing names of those 
persons into an inquiry on the Austrian currency. 

The CHarrMan. You have protested. Now answer. 

Mr. Cor. Am I directed to answer, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Munpr. Yes. 

Mr. Cor. May I consult counsel? 

(Mr. Coe confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Cor. In the Treasury Department I know that Daniel Bell 
was Under Secretary. 

The CHArRMAN. Name a few more. 

Mr. Cor. The Director of the Budget, Mr. Webb. And Under 
Secretary Vinson was there. I remember that the late Max Gardner 
was an Under Secretary. 

The Cuarrman. I think that is enough. Now, you do not think 
it would tend to incriminate you to name those people. In other 
words, you do not think it would incriminate you to name Mr. Bell, 
Mr. Webb, and Mr. Vinson as men you knew in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Cor. I named them as men who were there. 

The CuarrMan. You do not think it would incriminate you in any 
way to testify that you knew them? 

Mr. Cor. No, in answer to that question. 

The CuarrMaN. All right. Did you know Harry Dexter White? 

Mr. Cor. On advice of counsel, and under the protection of the 
fifth amendment, I respectfully decline to answer the question. 

The CuarrMan. Did you know Mr. Owen Lattimore? 

Mr. Cor. On advice of counsel, and under the protection of the 


fifth amendment, I respectfully decline to answer the question. 
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The CuatrmMan. Did you know Philip Jessup? 

Mr. Cor. On advice of counsel, and under the protection of the 
fifth amendment, I respectfully decline to answer the question. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that you feel that if you told about 
your acquaintanceship with either Mr. Harry Dexter White, Mr. 
Owen Lattimore, or Mr. Philip Jessup, a truthful answer might tend 
to incriminate you, but a truthful answer in regard to your knowledge 
of Mr. Bell, Mr. Webb, Mr. Vinson, or Mr. Gardner would not in- 
criminate you? 

Mr. Cor. Might not tend to incriminate me. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. Can I ask one other question? 

Mr. Coe, in 1950, I named you before the Tydings committee. I 
pointed out that while you technically were not in the State Depart- 
ment, you had been in the Foreign Economic Administration, closely 
related to State; that you were holding a tremendously important 
position at that time. And after that, the Tydings committee found 
you simon-pure, found that my charges against you and others were 
a fraud and a hoax. 

I would like to ask you whether or not at the time you were so 
named, that is, in 1950, you were at that time engaged in espionage 
work? 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, if it is permitted, I would observe: 

The CuHarrMAN. You will first answer the question, and then you 
can observe. 

Senator Munpt. Answer the question, and then you can make your 
observation. 

The CuarrMAN. Were you engaged in espionage work in 1950? 

Mr. Cor. The answer is that under advice of counsel and under 
the protection of the fifth amendment, I decline to answer the question. 
That the record shows that Senator McCarthy made that accusation 
or that the Tydings committee made any finding respecting me, I am 
unaware. 

The CuarrMAN. But in any event, you refuse to tell us whether or 
not at that time you were an espionage agent? 

Mr. Cor. That is correct. And 1 saw nothing in the papers that 
such events transpired. 

The CHarrMAN. One other question. Last fall, I publicly referred 
to you as an espionage agent during some of my speeches, and some 
of my questionable friends of the press referred to that as “another 
wild McCarthy charge,” as an irresponsible charge. Last fall, were 
you an espionage agent? Let us put it this way: Was that statement 
I made that you were an espionage agent, true or false? 

Mr. Cor. I would like to consult counsel, if you please. 

The CHarrMan. You may. 

(Mr. Coe confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, on advice of counsel, and under the pro- 
tection of the fifth amendment, I will respectfully decline to answer. 
At the same time, I will say that I will agree with the characterization 
of the press about your statement and add that it was a repetition of 
what had been said over some years. 

The CuarrMan. Well, let us see, now. You say you will agree 
with some of the members of the press who said that was an irrespon- 
sible statement and a smear. If it were true, it was not irresponsible. 
If it was false, then it was certainly an unfair statement. 
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You are here under oath today, and you can tell us whether my 
description of you last fall in public as an espionage agent was true or 
false. You can tell us now, if you care to, whether that was true or 
false. 

Mr. Con. I have already answered that question. 

The CHarrMAN. You have not. 

Senator Munpr. You declined to answer, I believe, under the 
fifth amendment. 

Mr. Cor. Well, I have already invoked the privilege on that 
question. I, however, cannot accept Senator McCarthy’s inference 
that the constant passing around of charges that men are of vile 
character, without proper proof in a court of law and establishment 
by due process, does seem to me a highly irresponsible thing. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair would like to observe, Mr. Coe, that if 
you think it is an irresponsible statement, you are missing a wonderful 
opportunity, with all the members of the press here, to substantiate 
your position by denying under oath that you were an espionage 
agent. You have the privilege of making that denial now, if you 
care to 

Mr. Cor. And realizing that, but also in view of the factors I have 
mentioned, I have decided to continue invoking the fifth amend ment, 
for my own protection. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Chairman? 

May I ask you this question: Mr. Coe, is it your testimony today 
that if you were to tell us the truth about whether you were an espio- 
nage agent at the time I called you one last fall, if you were to tell the 
truth, that truthful answer might tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Cor. I will consult counsel, if I may. 

The CaarrMan. You may consult. 

(Mr. Coe confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Corn. Mr. Chairman, I will answer by saying that it is my 
statement that a truthful answer to that question might tend to 
incriminate me. But as I understand the matter, that does not mean 
that I have stated that I have committed any crime. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Coe, do you think that it would be irresponsi- 
ble or improper for a Senator to name an espionage agent whom he 
knew was one, who was holding a job as all important as you were 
holding, a job with tremendous influence over the International 
Monetary Fund? Do you think it would be irresponsible for a Sena- 
tor to name you as an espionage agent if he knew you were one? Or 
should he keep it secret? 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, I would consider that the throwing 
around of extreme, and sensational charges about persons is some- 
thing which ought to be done on the basis of findings made in courts 
of law, with all the machinery and protection which courts of law 
afford, to establish a balanced truth. 

‘The CHarrMan. In other words, you feel that even though we have 
young men dying in Korea, many of them dying because of the work 
of espionage agents, a United States Senator should not name those 
espionage agents. And then when a man comes up here and says, 
“T won’t tell you whether I was an espionage agent or not, because if 
I told you the truth [ might go to jail,’ you think that is improper. 

Mr. Corn. Would you repeat the question, please, sir? 
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The CHAIRMAN. Read the question, Mr. Reporter. 
(Question read by reporter 


Mr. Cor. If In ay, I will consult counsel on that 
(Mr. Coe confers with his counsel 


Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, my answer is this. For a Senator 
or any other citizen to name an espionage agent to a duly constituted 


authority for dealing with that, for apprehendmg the agent, for 
indicating him, is of course not irresponsible, and is the duty of the 
person. But m the middle of an election campaign, in order to smear 
your opponent by drageim - ih a name that once had some possible 
connection with him. and then to name someone as an esplonage 


agent, I characterize as irresponsible 


The CHAIRMAN. Well, ma ! ask vou this: In view of the fact 


that I named you as an espionage agent long before there was any 
election pending, in view of the fact that we knew we were right, 
that we had testimony substantiating it—that is the reason you will 
not tell us today, you see; you know what will happen if you do—you 


still think it is irresponsible for us to name the esplonage agents, 
to go out in public and do it?) Do you not think the American people 


1 1 4 . ‘ , 
are entitled to know, when the have an espionage agent in charge of a 
I 


monetary fund of 8 or 9 billions of dollars? | know it is a wate of time 


asking vou this question, but I do think the poimt should be raised. 


Mr. Cor. It is not a wast of time askn me the question, senator 
McCarthy. I recall very well the context in which vou broadcast 
that charge. [It was just before the election You had or said you 


had a document which connected me with Adlai Stevenson 

The Cu AIRMAN. Were yo ian espionage agent at hat time? 

Mr. Cor. May I kindly complete my answer to your previous 
question? 

The CHATRMAN. Were you an esplona re agent at the time I said 
you were an espionage agent? 

Mr. Corn. In other words, I am directed to answer t 
tion first? 

Senator Munpt. That is correct. Then you may make your ex- 
planation. 

Mr. Cor. The answer to the second question, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMan. The question I asked you is very simple: Were 
you an espionage agent at the time I publicly said you were an 
espionage agent? 

Mr. Cor. The answer to that question is that on advice of counsel 
and under the protection of the fifth amendment, I decline to answer 
the question. 

The CHarrMan. No more questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cor. Now may I answer the other question? 

Senator Munpr. What was the other question, Mr. Coe? 

Mr. Cogs. The other question was with regard to the irrespons- 
ibility of broadcasting the charge. 

Senator Munptr. You may make another answer. I thought you 
had answered that. You may make an answer. 

Mr. Cor. To complete my answer, I recall the context. It was 
during an election. I thought, and I believe millions of other people 
thought, that Senator McCarthy had brought a name into the 
election, a name which had been subject to grave accusation several 


he second ques- 
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years before, and where the evidence of connection with Adlai Steven- 
son was extremely slight, that he brought that name into the context 
for the purpose of creating 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Chairman, may I say I did not bring Mr. 
Stevenson’s name into this hearing. I have no intention of doing it. 
If the witness wants to bring Mr. Stevenson’s name in, he may do that. 

Mr. Cor. I have brought his name in only to recall the context in 
which that broadcast was made. 

Senator Munpr. Does that complete your answer, Mr. Coe? 

Mr. Cor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. I would like to ask you this: Will you admit that 
you have been given a perfectly fair opportunity this morning, with 
counsel by your side, to deny the fact that you are an espionage agent? 

Mr. Cor. I will consult counsel on that, if I may. 

(Mr. Coe confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, I think, as I remarked before, it is my 
contention that there are legal and constitutional ways of dealing 
with this situation, and that tribunals of this sort, in their very nature, 
when they traffic in sensational charges and the reputations of indi- 
vidual men, cannot be fair. 

Senator Munpr. That does not answer the question. I asked you a 
specific question. Are you being given a fair opportunity this morn- 
ing, with counsel by your side, to deny the charge that you are an 
espionage agent? 

Mr. Cor. I will consult again, if I may. 

Senator Munpr. You may. 

(Mr. Coe confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think that when I am called be- 
fore a body, according to all the information I have on short notice, 
to answer a charge that I juggled or manipulated the Austrian cur- 
rency 

The CuarrmMan. In favor of Russia. 

Mr. Cor. In favor of Russia and detrimentally to the United States 

I don’t think that when I am brought on short notice before a body, 
to be subjected to questions ranging over my entire life, it is a fair 
procedure. 

Senator Munpr. You are evading my particular question, Mr. 
Coe. Are you being given a fair opportunity to deny that you are an 
espionage agent? If there is some other way for you to answer it, 
rather than just to deny it, you may have that opportunity, but I 
am giving you a chance to deny it now under oath. 

Mr. Cor. I am giving now, with all the accoutrements of publicity, 
damaging in its very nature to myself and my family—the very charge, 
the very question, is damaging, whatever my answer is—I am given 
that opportunity. If that is fair, 1 am being given it. 

Senator Munpr. Will you explain, please, how your saying ‘‘no’ 
to that question would be damaging to your family or to you, or 
where you could find a better opportunity than with the press and the 
radio present to make a denial now, if the charge is false? 

Mr. Cor. From my experience, everyone who is brought before 
these tribunals and asked those grave and far-reaching questions 
suffers. I know of no one who has benefited from being called before 
one of these committees, and being asked, ‘‘Were you a spy?” or 
“Are you a spy?” 


, 
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Senator Munprt. Several have sought the opportunity and, having 
received the opportunity, they have said, “No,’”’ and they have not 
suffered. Their reputation has been enhanced. 

Mr. Cor. Well, [ have read a great proponent of these investiga- 
tions, Westbrook Pegler, who maintains that many who have done 
that have suffered. 

Senator Munprt. I think he was talking about Alger Hiss. And 
he suffered because he perjured himself. 

Mr. Cor. No; he was talking about persons who have come and 
cooperated and attempted in every way to answer without the use of 
the fifth amendment. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Coe, just one question. In view of the fact that we have testi- 
mony here that you manipulated the currency when you were in 
charge of this bank, having control over 9 billions, not millions but 
billions, of dollars, it is rather important for us to know whether or 
not you claim you were or were not an espionage agent. You tell us 
that you will not answer that question here, but you indicate you would 
in a proper judicial forum. Is it not true that you were called before 
a grand jury on November 20, called in secret, called privately, and 
give 7 the opportunity to tell that grand jury whether or not you were, 
No. 1, a Communist, and, No. 2, whether or not you were an espionage 
age < and that in that judicial procedure you refused to answer, No. 

whether you were a Communist as of that moment, and, No. 2, 
tte you were engaged in espionage as of the day you were before 
the grand jury? Is that true, or false? 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, I will consult counsel, with permission. 

Senator Munprt. You may consult your counsel again. 

(Mr. Coe confers with his counsel) 

Senator Munpr. You may answer the question. 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, my answer is that neither is that the 
proper tribunal for establishing facts. 

I would further say that that particular grand jury, in which Mr. 
Cohn was the prosecutor, seemed to me, without disrespect, an 
extremely unfair forum, where, for instance, they spent a good deal of 
time trying to find out what my religious beliefs were, where the 
foreman stood behind my back shouting questions to me, where 
practically everyone spoke at once. Indeed, it was a grand jury which 
I would describe as a bedlam. 

Senator Munpr. Senator McClellan has a question. 

Senator McCuexuan. I think we have covered this pretty well, but 
since you take the position that you are unwilling to state here in 
this investigation and before this body whether you are a Communist 
whether you engaged in espionage, and since you refuse to state 
before a grand jury, another tribunal that has jurisdiction and 
authority to inquire into those matters, the answers to those questions, 
may I ask you if you will name an American institution or judicial 
process of proceeding in which you would be willing to answer these 
questions truthfully? Can you name one American institution or 
body or forum where you would be willing to answer the questions 
that have been asked you truthfully? 

Mr. Cor. May I consult? 

(Mr. Coe confers with his counsel) 
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Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, if I were in such a tribunal as you have 
described, and were charged with a crime, I would consult counsel 
as to my conduct and be guided accordingly. 

Senator McCLe.ian. I am sure you would consult counsel. You 
have been given that privilege. You are exercising that privilege 
now But can you name an American institution having juridsiction 
over crime against this country or any legal forum, in which you 
would be willing to answer these questions turthfully? 

Mr. Cor. I think that is the same question. 

Senator McCLe.uan,. It is the same. 

Mr. Con. And I will stand on the same answer. 

Senator McCuie.tian. In other words, you will not admit that there 
isan American institution, although you say you are a good American, 
although you claim to be a good American, W here you would be willing 
to come before it and tell the truth in response to the questions that 
have been asked you? 

Mr. Con. No, I didn’t say that. 

Senator McCuLeLuan. Well, you say there is one? if so, name it. 

Mr. Con. I told you what I would do in those circumstances. 

Senator McCLeLian. You would consult your lawyer. 

Mir. Con. That does not preclude the response which you indicated. 

Senator “Mel 'LELLAN. Well, I am just trying to find out if there is 
any way to get the truth out of you. 

Mr. Con. Must I make the decision as to my legal conduct at this 
time? 

Senator McCieLtian. No; Iam not asking you about your conduct. 

Mr. Cor. In advance of charges? 

Senator McCuietitan. You complain about this body. You com- 
plain about other committees. You complain about grand juries 
Where you have been. I am asking you if there is an American 
institution or forum before which you would answer these questions 
truthfully. 

Mr. Cor. The same question, Mr. Senator, and I think the same 
answer, 

Senator McC iecian. That is all. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest that we have covered this thing. It is 
perfectly obvious to anyone. ‘They can take their own view about it. 
Let us go into this monetary-fund matter. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair has been anxious to get to that. 

Mr. Coun. First of all, with reference to the grand jury, I think 
the record should show that the jury consisted of 23 Americans, 
whose names were picked out of a hat, a Federal grand jury, which 
did the magnificent job of routing out 40 persons who were members 
of the United Nations, each one of whom refused to answer whether 
he was a member of the Communist Party and many of whom refused 
to answer whether or not they had engaged in espionage against the 
United States. It was one of the finest grand juries that ever sat 
in this country. 

And as my second point, and a last one, I would ask that we receive 
asa part of the record the testimony of Miss Elizabeth Bentley 
before the House Committee on Un-American Activities, stating 
under oath that Mr. Coe was a member of a Communist spy ring 
stealing information from his Government office and turning it over 
to the spy ring for transmission to Soviet Russia. 
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Senator Munpr. Very well. 

(The material referred to was marked as “Exhibit No. 2”? and will 
be found in the appendix on p. 73.) 

Mr. Conn. Let me ask you this, Mr. Coe: Were you in 1949 a 
me meee of the Internation: al Monetary Fund? 

Mr. Cor. Yes, sil 

Mr ¢ ‘ouN. Were you a Communist? 

Mr. Cor. On the advice of counsel, under the protection of the 
fifth amendment, I re spectiully decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Coun. Were you engaged in espionage 

Mr. Cor. On advice of cata and under the protection of the 
fifth amendment, I respectfully decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Coun. Were you out of the United States in July of 1949 
until, I believe, October 14, 1949? 

Mr. Cor. I don’t know. 

Mr. Coun. Will you agree that those dates are approximately 
correct? Would you agree that you left the United States approxi- 
mately the middle of October 1949? 

Mr. Con. For the trip I mentioned? 

Mr. Conn. That is right. 

Mr. Cor. But which covered the period in which this Austrian 
devaluation was covered? 

Mr. Conn. Oh, no, sir. 

Mr. Coz. Just when I traveled, before that, I will have to check. 

Mr. Conn. You are quite mistaken in saying that that covered the 
period of the Austrian devaluation. I will ask you specifically: 
In July of 1949, when you were Secretary of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, was this entire Austrian devaluation question which this 
committee has been going into, officially called to your attention? 

Mr. Cor. I have no recollection, but if you are beginning the 
Austrian question, | would suggest that now you let me read the state- 
ment that I told you I had prepared on it. 

Mr. Coun. I see. Would you rather not answer our questions 
about this? 

Mr. Cor. And thereafter I will answer all the questions. 

Senator Munpr. By that do you mean that you are not going to 
invoke the fifth amendment? 

Mr. Con. Well, Mr. Chairman, that would mean that we would go 
over all the questions in advance. All I am saying is that you your- 
self said there is some proper point at which the man who is called 
here to talk about the Austrian question, who has already testified in 
executive session on that question, and has now refreshed his memorg 
from a transcript of one of your hearings on that question—there is 
some proper point at which, and I hope not at the very end of the 
meeting, I ought to have a chance to say things. And I think it would 
save a great deal of your time. 

Senator Munpr. You are evading the question I asked you. You 
made a broad and a rather encouraging statement. You said if we 
let you read your statement now you would thereupon answer all 
questions. The Chair would like to say if you will no longer invoke 
the fifth amendment, we will at this time let you read the statement 
three times and let your attorney repeat it twice 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, the answers to questions—thank you for 
the privilege—the answers to the questions depend upon the questions. 
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Senator Munpt. Very well. We will continue with the questioning. 

Mr. Cor. I could save a great deal of time, and then you will 
know in advance what I| will answer. 

Senator Munpr. In due course, and in violation of the Senate 
rule which says a printed statement must be submitted 24 hours in 
advance, toward the close of the hearing we will let you read your 
statement. But at the present time 

The CHatrMan. May I suggest that you not commit the committee 
to allowing him to read a long statement. He may insert it in the 
record, and he may give it to the press if he wants to. 

Senator Munpr. That should be satisfactory. 

Mr. Cor. It covers the main points. I think it is far more pertinent 
than anything we have been talking about. 

Senator Munprt. We will arrange to have it in the record. It can 
be incorporated in the official testimony at the proper place. 

Mr. Coun. Now could I have an answer to my question, Mr. Coe, 
as to whether or not in July of 1949 you were officially advised, as 
Secretary of the International Monetary Fund, that it was in the 
interests of the United States to bring about a devaluation of the 
schilling in Austria? That is the question. 

Mr. Cor. I don’t know. It may well have been that I was out of 
the country at that time, Mr. Cohn. 

Mr. Coun. The question is: Were you so advised? 

Mr. Cor. I say I don’t recall. And it may very well be. I have 
a recollection that I went abroad for part of the time in the summer 
of 1949. 

Mr. Coun. The testimony before this committee is to the effect 
that the Czechoslovak delegate to the International Monetary Fund 
opposed this devaluation. 

Ir. Coz. When? 

Mr. Coun. Pardon me, sir? 

Mr. Cor. When did he oppose it? 

Mr. Coun. Throughout. 

The CHarrMaAN. Did you not know he opposed it? 

Mr. Cor. I have no remembrance whatsoever of the Czechoslovak 
delegate opposing it. 

The CuatrMan. Do you have any recollection at all that you were 
advised of those negotiations in 1949? 

Mr. Cor. I have no recollection of being advised of those negotia- 
tions in 1949. 

Mr. Coun. May we show you some official documents of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, which might refresh your recollection? 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Southard, the United States 
representative of the fund, has been good enough to declassify some 
documents so that we might have them available to establish Mr. 
Coe’s connection. This one is dated July 25, 1949, and is addressed 
to the Secretary of the fund. 

Will vou agree with us you were the Secretary at that time? 

Mr. Cor. Yes, but if | was out of the country, that might have 
been someone else. 

Senator Munprt. Before we get to that, Mr. Coe, you have brought 
into the hearing now a new trip out of the country not mentioned in 
your earlier testimony. At that time, you said you left the country 
about October. Now you say you left in July. 
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Mr. Cor. I didn’t say I left in July. I said I had a recollection 
that some time during the summer of 1949 I made a trip. 

Senator Munpr. Where did you go then? 

Mr. Cor. I think it was to Mexico. 

Senator Munpr. About how long a trip was that? How long were 
you out of the country? 

Mr. Cor. I don’t recall now. It wasn’t very long. Whether it 
covered this particular period, I don’t know. 

Senator Munpr. A week or two, or a matter of months? Or 
roughly how long was it? 

Mr. Cor. It was a trip of a week or several weeks. 

Senator Munpr. A week or several weeks. To Mexico? 

Mr. Cor. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. During the summer? 

Mr. Cor. I believe. I would like to check that. I didn’t know it 
was in question. 

Senator Munpt. You brought it in. It wasn’t in question. 

Mr. Cor. Well, I brought it in, in answer to a question of whether 
I was advised. I have to bring it in. 

Senator Munpr. That is right. I do not object to your bringing 
it in. 

The CuHatrMAN. Let me ask you this. When you made this trip 
to Mexico in the summer of 1949, did you contact Communists or 
espionage agents in Mexico? 

Mr. Cor. In answer to that question, I will decline, on the basis 
of the protection afforded me by the fifth amendment. 

Senator Munpt. You may proceed to read the statement. 

Mr. Coun. It is addressed to the Secretary, and you have agreed 
with us you were the Secretary of the fund at that time. 

Mr. Cor. That is correct. 

Mr. Coun. And it is from Mr. Southard. You know Mr. Frank 
Southard, the United States Director of the International Monetary 
Fund, our representative there. 

Mr. Cor. That is right. 

Mr. Coun. It is entitled “Austrian Exchange Rate.’’ And the 
message to you is as follows: 

This is to inform you, particularly for the information of the forthcoming 
mission to Austria, that there is increasing insistence by the several United 
States groups in Austria that they cannot continue to operate under present 
conditions in which the official exchange rate is so conspicuously out of line with 


reality. The United States Government’s requirements for schillings (notably 
to cover occupation expenses) are still being obtained at the rate of 10 cents, and 
United States personnel must either use this rate (which they understandably 
regard as entirely unreasonable) or must seek the black market Proposals 
have been made that a special exchange rate should be negotiated between the 
United States and Austrian authorities to deal with this situation. I argued 
that it was undesirable for such negotiation to be undertaken on the eve of 
the arrival of the fund mission, and this argument prevailed. However, it is 
quite clear that only a prompt decision by the Austrian Government in consulta- 


tion with the fund, which would lead to more satisfactory exchange arrangements, 
will avoid renewed pressure for special arrangements. 

Copies of this memorandum went to Mr. Bernstein, Mr. Parsons, 
Mr. Gutt, and Mr. Overby. 

By the w ay, you know Mr. Bernstein, do you not? 

Mr. Cor. Yes. 

Mr. Coun. Is that Mr. Edward M. Bernstein? 

Mr. Cor. That is correct. 
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have you known him? 


( 

Cor. Over 14 years, | suppose 
Mir. Conn. Fourteen years? 

Cor. Ten, twelve, or fourteen 


‘OHN | see How long 


») 


oHN. Did he serve with you in any agency of Government 
2 he fund 

Mr. Cor. In Treasury 

Mr. Coun. He served with you in the Treasury. Did he serve 


+] | ry. 9 


IV With VOU Ih treasury 


Ir. Conn. Did you have any connection with his obtaining his 


position in ‘Treasury, or he with you obtaining yours? 

Nia { | fon’'t think xO, but | can’t be sure. 

Vir. (OH? All right 

Senator MieCLieLuaAn. Mr. Chairman, I do not understand. Did 
the w hess wm knowleda that he received thi letter? 


\Ir. Coun. | would jike him to look at 1t physically. 
\1 ‘ That \"\ bs ' : ae 
Vir. Col nanKk you ) hat IS the question Now! 
nat I or MeClellan did not know you had not 


meenator Met LELLAN. | would like for vou to examine it wie advise 
the committee whether you now recall that you received that com- 
munication 

Mr. Cor. No, I don’t reeall that I received that communication. 
On the other hand, I would say that if ] were in residence at the fund 


that time, I received the communication. And others of this sort. 
lt was part of the procedure that an Executive Director wishing to 
inform parts of the staff of matters would send communications on 


thro ich the secretary of the Board. 

| would like further to say, least any inference be made that I am 
ducking any knowledge of negotiations between the United States and 
\ustria or the fund and Austria during the course of the year 1949, 
that if those negotiations took place over a long time, and certau ily | 
wa out ol the country only a short time | would have received 
communications such as this from the Executive Director upon it and 
would have passed them to the proper people in the agency for their 
acouLlon, 

All that I am saying is that as Secretary, in the course of a year, 
hundreds and thousands of pieces of paper passed through the office 
to me and from me, since that was a channel, and I do not happen to 
recall individual ones. Reading this one does not refresh my recollec- 
tion to the extent of my being able to say that I did see it, 

Senator McCLetian. May | ask you this question? 
Mr. Cor. But it is similar to man 

Senator McCiLe_tan. May L ask you this question? In connection 
with dealing with a matter of such importance, involving policy 
would it not have come to your atte ntion and been of such 1 ERPOT CANS 
as to require your personal attention had you been there at the time 

\Ir. Cor. Had 1 been there at the time, and if Mr. Southard had 
not said to one of my subordinates, ‘‘Rush this, it is so important,” 
since | was the channel, since my function was a channel, it would 
have come to my attention. In other words, 1 would have regarded 
action on an exchange rate as something where | should do my best 
to insure that the proper persons of the staff were informed; and the 


’ 
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wish of the United States Executive Director that they should be 
informed, as shown by this memorandum, is something to which | 
would have given every respect and attention 

Senator NMIUND 1 At that time, Mr C'oe. who was vour immediate 
subordinate who would have | ceived that letter if vou were out of 
the country at the time? 

Mr. Cor. Well, there wer veral assistants to the Secretary 

Senator Munpr. Was thet t Deputy Secretary? 

Mr. Cor Ther Was a Depu \ Secretary, Mi Roman forn There 


: jh | 4 +] 


was an assistant named Nil horson there was another assistant 
named Miss Hlodel The e were Various persons, 

senator NI NDI At the hott m of trie lett rin the le it hand, you 
will notice that copies of the letter were sent to a group of people. Will 
vou read the names of the people and tell us the positions? 

M Coil Mr. Bernstein, who was Director of the Research Le- 


partment; Mr. Parsons, who was the director of another department 
{ at dealt with Austria: Mr Gutt, who was the Managing Director and 
head of the agenev; Mr. Overby, who was the Deputy Managing 


yirector and second in charge of the agene 

Senator Munpr. Are those the names, now, that you just men- 
tioned, at the bottom of the letter 

Mr. Col That is the list of names at the bottom of the | tter, 

Senator Munpr. And you knew those people and knew what jobs 
thev had? 





Mr. Cor. I knew those people and knew what jobs they had, and 
this is the kind of thing that would have been sent to me and that | 
ild have known about at that time 
‘he CHarrMan. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one q tion 
t was Mr. Taylor’s job at that time? Mr. William Taylor? 
was his job at that time? 
Cor. I don’t recall what his job was at that time 
CHAIRMAN. Was he with the fund? 
Cor I believe that ae rding to the records he was with the 
(CCHAIRMA)D Li ou ho Tavl 
Ce That q {1 I respectfullv d on the 
rounds of the protect i or’ i 
I ( MIAN Wer \ l na ior | I ol he l 
esplonage ring? 
Mr. Cor That ques on the ounds 0 { ! ( 
also decline to answe! 
The Cuarrman. Is Taylor still with the fund 
Mr. Cor. That I do not know 
Mr. Coun. We have been advised he is, Mr. Chairman 


Senator Munpt. What ts his position with the fund, Mr. Coh 
Mr. Coun. He is director of some 
The CHAIRMAN. You refuse to tell us at this time whether you and 


lavlor were member of the sami esprlonage rl 

Mr. Cor! | have decline under the protectiol alforded me by the 
ff{th amendment to ans\ver the question; ve 

Che CHAIRMAN. On the ground that if you re to tell us the t 
the truth as to whether vou and Taylor w n ) th 
esp.onage ring, that might tend to incriminate you? 
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Mr. Cor. That might tend to incriminate me. That is the meaning 
of the statement. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Coe, did you contact any member of the 
NKVD on your recent trip to Mexico? 

Mr. Cor. May I consult counsel? 

The CHarrMan. That is the Russian Secret Police we are 
referring to. 

(Mr. Coe confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Cor. So far as I know, no one that I saw in the course of that 
visit was such a member. 

The CHarrMan. So far as you know? 

Mr. Cor. Nobody that I saw was such a member. I saw a great 
many people. Presumably, he would not be advertising his member- 
ship. So far as I know, no one that I saw on that recent trip was such 
a member. 

The CHarrMan. Were some of the people whom you contacted 
members of the Communist Party? ‘That is on your recent trip to 
Mexico, the one which you have just returned from? 

Mr. Cor. May I consult? 

(Mr. Coe confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Cor. I decline, on grounds of the fifth amendment, to answer 
that question. 

The CHarrMAN. Were some of those individuals whom you con- 
tacted on your recent trip to Mexico members of any espionage ring? 

Mr. Cor. So far as I know, nobody that I saw, on my recent trip 
to Mexico, was a member of any espionage ring. 

The CHaArrRMAN. Is the representative of the State Department 
here, Mr. Drury? 

Mr. Drury. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Drury, I would suggest that you immediately 
call these facts to the attention of the State Department, and that 
the borders be definitely closed to this man. He should not be 
allowed to travel freely into Mexico and out of the country. He has 
been to four foreign countries, I understand, in the last several months 
and I think that the borders should be definitely closed to him. I 
think he is an extremely dangerous individual. 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, | protest most emphatically—— 

The CHarrMan. We have heard your protest. 

Mr. Cor. Against the gratuitous—I think that your commanding 
that I lose a particular liberty—— 

The CHarrMaAN. I am not commanding. I have no power to com- 
mand. I merely suggest that the State Department have all this 
evidence. When they have it, 1 am sure they will feel the same way 
about it that Ido. I have no power whatsoever to command them. 
I know we have got good loyal Americans running that State Depart- 
ment today. I know they do not want a man running around the 
world who refuses to tell us whether he is an espionage agent, whether 
when he went to Mexico he contacted espionage agents or Communists. 
Let us make it clear [ am not commanding anybody. 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, I want to protest most emphatically 
Senator McCarthy’s attempt to carry the kind of persecution to which 
I have been subjected in the past a further step. I did not say that 
I contacted any espionage agents. In fact, I denied that [ did so. 
My travel abroad has as a purpose to seek employment. It seems 
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to me a totally unwarranted interference with individuals, especially 
as the matter has nothing to do with what I have been called before 
this committee to talk about, now to suggest that borders be closed 
and that freedom of movement be further circumscribed 

Senator Munpt. The Chair would like to say, Mr. Coe, that the 
reason you were called before the committee is because of questions 
involving the security of this country. The Chair believes that a 
man who refuses to answer the question of whether or not he is an 
espionage agent or a Communist is certainly one who can expect to 
have pertinent information on himself relayed to the State Depart- 
ment. And the Chair believes that the Senator from Wisconsin feels 
that a man who has been denied a passport by the Government because 
of security reasons should not b » permitle d to travel freely abroad in 
those areas where a passport is not requised: 

You have a right to make your protest, which will be in the record, 
which the Secretary of State will read, and the Secretary of State will 
have to make his own determination. 

Mr. Con. Well, Mr. Chairman, of course, I cannot protest the 

ransmission of any information, and since this information is being 
disseminated so widely, I am sure it will be transmitted anvway 

I do protest, however, the suggestion from men of high authority 
and responsibility that individual liberties be further curtailed, as I 
believe with no justification whatsoever and no purpose whatsoever 
except further to harass those individuals. 

The CHatrrmMan. Mr. Coe, may I say to you, in view of the fact 
that we have had unlimited testimony to the effect that you are a 
member of the Communist Party, that you are a member of an 
espionage ring, that the Communist Party is dedicated to the over- 
throw of this country by force and violence, that if you would prefer 
it I would certainly prefer having the borders closed when you are 
out of the country rather than when you are in it. But in lieu of 
that, I do not think we should have you gathering information in this 
country, going to Mexico, going to four different foreign countries in 
the last 2 months. 

Mr. Cor. Do you mean, Senator McCarthy, that you would support 
my application for a passport to obtain employment in some other 
country? 

The CHatrRMAN. Pardon? 

Mr. Cor. Do you mean, Senator McCarthy, that you would 
support my application for a passport to obtain information in some 
other country—employment? 

The Cuatrman. If you would go to Russia and not return, I would 
definitely support it. 

Mr. Cor. But not other countries? You would rather have the 
Government support my family? 

The CuHarrMan. I would say if you were to go to any of the Iron 
Curtain countries and promise not to return, I would wholeheartedly 
support any attempt you would make to do that, very wholehear tedly. 

Mr. Cor. But you don’t think the authorities in other countries 
are quite competent to deal with me. You feel I have to remain 
here unemployed for the benefit of the security of the United States. 
That is the implication I draw. 

The CuHarrMan. Mr. Coe, when you will not tell us whether you 
are an espionage agent, whether you are a member of the C ommunist 
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arty, | do not want you traveling into this country to gain informa- 
tion and out of this country to pass it out 

Mr. Cor. I am not an espionage agent. May I repeat it? I am 
not an espionage agent 

The CHatrM 
Mr. Cor. That 1 have declined to answer, on the grounds of the 
fifth amendment and the protection it affords me. 


AN. Are you a member of the Communist Party’ 


The CHarrman. Are you under orders from the Communist Party 
Mr. Cow. That I also will decline to answer, on the same grounds 
the CuarrmMan. If the Communist Party, as of this afternoon, said 
Frank Coe, you engage in espionage,’’ and told you what to do, 
would you refuse? 
Mr. Cc Qi course 
he CHarrMan. You would refuse the Communist Party that? 
&. If thev had anv right to ask me that question, any 
reason to ask me that question, if | were in any circumstances where 
they could ask me that question, | would tell you unequivocally that 
I would refuse. If anyone asked me that question, I would refuse 
The CaarrMan. If this afternoon the Communist Party were to 
tell you to give them certain information which you had, would you 
give it to them, or would you refuse? 
Mr. Cor. If they asked me the time of day, I don’t know 
The CHarRMAN, Oh, now, we are not talking about the time of day, 


Mi (‘oe 

Mr. Cor. You mean classified information? 

The CaarrMan. | am just asking for information which they con- 
sider important. Just a minute. If the Communist Party this after- 
noon were to ask you to give them information, information which 
they considered important, and let us forget whether it is classified o1 
not, would you refuse, or would vou give them the information? 

Mr. Con. [ will consult counsel. 

The CHarRMAN. You may 

Mr. Coe confers with his counsel. 

The Cuatrman. Pretty tough question, is it not, Mr. Coe? Difficult 
to answer? 

Mr. Cor. The only difficulty in the answer, Senator, is that 1 don’t 
want, by the answer, to imply that I consider that vou have any 
right to restrict my conversations with anyone on a legitimate subject. 
And I think if you will permit, I will let that stand as the answer 

The CHarrMan. Then you refuse to answer? 


Mer. Cor. I don’t consider it a refusal 

The CHarrMan. Well, then you will answer the question 
Mi Co) May | have it read? 

The CHarrMan. Read the question, Mr. Reporter. 


(Juestion referred to read by reporter. 

Mr. Cor. If there were no damage to the country, if the information 
were simple information, if there were no implications concerned 
about myself, | would have no hesitation in giving them or any other 
person such information. 

The CuarrMan. You say “if there were no damage to the country 
You would consider it a damage to the country if a Communist form 


» 


of government were to be imposed on this country? 
Mr. Cor. I will consult counsel 
(Mr. Coe confers with his counsel. 
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Mr. Cor. On the grounds of the fifth amendment, I will respect 
fully decline to answer that question 


Mir. Coun. IL would like to get back to this memorandum of July 


25, concerning the Austrian devaluation Your testimony is that 
, ] } 

you hay ‘no recollection Yo Lado NOL KNOW WV he her VO rol it or d 
not get it? Is that right? 


Mr. Cor. That is right; but that I feel there is nothing i 
gives me any apprehension at all. I will readily admit I received 
many, Many similar messages 

Mr. Coun. We are not interested in simular messages You want 
to talk about and we want to talk about the Austrian deval lation 
To do that, we have to find out what vou knew about and what 
you did about it 

The CuarrMaAn. One of the members of the press has asked me 


to have you sum up the devaluation in Austria, Mr. Counsel, and the 


i CV til 

effect of it, and just what the situation is. 

Mr. Coun. Surely, Mr. Chairman We don’t have the full pictw 
+t ¢ ° 


What we do have of it so fa mdicates this that be 


CTITTLI prio LO 
July of L949, ther was called to the attention of the Internationa! 
Monetary Fund and the United States authorities the fact that thi 
devaluation of the Austrian schilling would be in the interests of the 
United States and would be against the interests of the $ let Union. 
\ lot Ol this currency had fallen ito the hands of the Soviet Union 
Our forees had been driven Lo the black market so far : receipt oO 


this currency was concerned, and it was very obvious that it wes 1 
the interest of this country to brin 
schilling 

Senator Munpt. And also in the interests of Austria 

Mr. Conn. And also very much in the interests of democratic 
Austria Now. necotiations started at this pe int We don’t have 
the full picture as to exactly who did what and who said what lt 
was to get part of that picture that was one of the reasons that we 


apout a ad valuation of thre 


asked Mr. Coe to come in 
The CuHatrMan. Is it correct that so far as we know, the only 


representative of any nation who Objected to this devaluation was 


the Communist representative from Czechoslovakia? 

Mr (‘OHN | don’t | now t | at Mir (‘hairman We do know 
specifically that the (Communist representative from ( cho lovekia 
did ol jor G. We are trying to get the details on t] is but | think I 


can say, and I think Senator Mundt knows this too, that is it a fact 
that throughout, the Communist representative from Cz hoslovakia 
was opposed to this devaluation and was doing everything he could 


to stop it. Negotiations were under way with the Fund and with the 
Austrial Government, petween the Austrian Government and the 
United States, for a period of months. Finally, in November of 


1949, the negotiations, despite the objection of the Czechoslovak 
Government, were concluded satisfactorily to the United States 

Now. I wanted to ask Mr. Coe very spe ifically at this point, Mr. 
Chairman, this question. I think it is very important 

With reference to the Communist Czechoslovak delegate to the 
International Monetary Fund, did you have any dealings with him, 
outside of your official activities in the fund, at any time? 

Mr. Cor. I will consult counsel on that, if I may 

(Mr. Coe confers with his counsel 
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Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, I recall no dealings. 

Mr. Conn. Other than those in the official course of business? 

Mr. Cox. Other than in the official course of business. 

Mr. Coun. Now, when you were asked that very same—— 

Mr. Cor. Pardon. One addendum. I may on occasions—I was 
on occasions at social affairs with him and the other directors and 
staff of the fund. 

Mr. Coun. Now, Mr. Coe, when you were asked that very same 
question in the executive session of this committee, it is my recollection 
that you claimed the fifth amendment privilege and refused to answer 
the question on the ground the answer might tend to incriminate you. 

Mr. Cor. That is not my recollection. 

Mr. Coun. I might be wrong. We will check the record on that 
point. 

Senator Munpv. I think Mr. Coe did testify that he had had some 
social associations with the Czechoslovakian delegate. 

Mr. Cor. I beg pardon? As a secretary of a board, I had associa- 
tions with all the men. 

Mr. Coun. I now have the testimony. It is page 124. 

(To Mr. Friedman:) Have you seen this? 

Mr. FrrepmMan. No, but I will accept your reading of it. 

Mr. Conn. We will supply you with a copy; page 124. Would 
you follow along with me? 

At the top of the page, by myself: 

He [referring to the Czechoslovak delegate] represented the Czech Government, 
did he not? That was after the fall of Czechoslovakia. The fall of Czechoslo- 
vakia was in 1948 

“Mr. Cor. I don’t actually—I know that Czechoslovakia, at that time, was 
a& government in which the Communist Party was predominant. 

“Nr. Coun. Did you ever have any connection, other than that concerning 
your official duties, with any Communists connected with the International 
Monetary Fund representing a foreign nation? I am not talking about American 
Communists. Representatives of Czechoslovakia or the Soviet Union? 

“Mr. Cor. You are asking whether I had any relations other than official 
relations. I presume you would mean other than casual social relations. 

Ir. Cor. On advice of counsel 

‘The CHarrMan. I think you should know that would include social relations. 

“Senator JAcKsSON. Well, more than just casual social acquaintances. 

“Mr. Con. On advice of counsel and under the protection of the fifth amend- 
ment, [ respectfully decline to answer that question. 

Now, I will ask you again 

Mr. Cor. You are asking the same question? 

Mr. Conn. Yes. The question was—I will rephrase it—whether 
or not you had any connection other than that concerning your 
official duties with representatives of Czechoslovakia or the Soviet 
Union to the fund. 

Mr. Cor. No. 

Mr. Coun. Is it not a fact that you declined to answer that same 
question in executive session testimony? 

Mr. Cor. Yes, sir. I would like a little time to reflect. I suspect 
in answering all these questions, various inconsistencies appear. I 
try to be consistent. But as it appears to me at the present time, I 
can quite properly answer without the protection of the fifth amend- 
ment answer as I stated. It is phrased somewhat differently. I 
suppose it struck me at different times—— 
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Mr. Conn. You see, Mr. Coe, it is not a little inconsistency. It is 
whether or not you were in communication with any Communists 
outside of the course of official business, when you were with the fund, 
and specifically—let me finish. 

Mr. Cor. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Coun. And specifically with representatives of Czechoslovakia 
and the Soviet Union. It doesn’t get down to a little inconsistency. 
It is a very important point. 

Mr. Cor. Well, as I explained to you, when I decline I don’t mean 
“Yes,”’ which seems to be what you mean. 

Mr. Coun. If you decline, it is very important. 

Mr. Cor. I decline in one case, and you said I have answered in 
another. I think I will stand on the answer which I have given you 
here. 

Senator Munptr. Now, which answer? Today’s answer, or the day 
before yesterday’s? 

Mr. Cor. The answer the day before yesterday was to decline. I 
suppose that after one has declined, one may give a specific answer. 
I have reflected and thought as best I can, and I think I gave Mr. 
Cohn the correct answer. As far as I know, I had no dealings of the 
kind - have in mind with the Czechoslovak de ‘legate. 

Mr. Coun. Allright. Were you aware of the fact that the Czecho- 
slovak a legate, and indeed I assume the entire Communist bloc, 
were opposed to this dev aluation, which was called to your attention 
in a memorandum addressed to you on July 25 by Mr. Southard, 

Mr. Cor. If he said so at that time, in an official context. 

Mr. Coun. I don’t know if he said so. Were you aware of it? 

Mr. Cor. Just a minute. 

Mr. Coun. Would you answer the question? 

Mr. Con. I am answering the question. Would you let me answer 
it my way. 

Mr. Coun. Go ahead. 

Mr. Cor. If he said so in an official context during a period when | 
was carrying on my duties, | was aware of it. As to my recollection 
today, whether he was opposed to it or not opposed to it, or indifferent 
to it, [ have no knowledge. 

Mr. Coun. Allright. ‘The next question is: Did you ever commu- 
nicate to anybody the fact that the Czechoslovak delegate or any 
other member of the Communist bloc was opposed to this devaluation? 

Mr. Cor. Well, again I think I will have to say, since I do not have 
memory of the events, if I was made aware of it and it was part of my 
duties to communicate it, | did so. I just don’t recall. 

The CHarrMANn. May I ask a question, Mr. Counsel? 

Did you know that the Communists were opposed to devaluation? 

Mr. Cor. Were opposed to this devaluation? 

The CHarrMANn. You knew that, did you not? 

Mr. Cor. I think I will consult on this. 

(Mr. Coe confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, according to my recollection, I have no 
recollection of who supported and who was opposed to this. 

I don’t even know today, despite the fact that I have seen it asserted 
in the transcript of your hearings. I don’t even know today that they 
were opposed. 
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CHarrMAN. Mr. Coe, you mean you were the Secretary of 
International Monetary Fund and you had no idea as to whether 
the Communists favored rr were opposed to what our delecate Ssug- 


\ C'o} If, Mr. Chairman, 


1, as I pointed out, this matter was 
called to my attention as part of my duties, [knewit. But there were 
hundreds—after all, vou have to recall that the fund deals with 50 

Linney sand their rate ‘rv day It is almost impossible, several 


irs later, to state whether you knew what was the lineup in regard to 


a2 part ilar rate of exchange 


The CHarrMan. Is it your testimony now, today, that vou had no 


idea at the time how the Communists stood upon this devaluation? 
Is mat correct? 

Mir. Cor. It is my recollection—as of today, 1 do not recall how any- 
one stood | have seen documents which have made assertions on 
this pon | have not had time to make an investigation, and I 


don’t believe the fund would tell me, as to just how any given member 


stood on this 

\Ir. Coun. I don’t see how you can come in here with emphatie 
denials ind on the other hand Say vou don’t have a recollection, and 
then be confronted with documentary evidence indicating you were 


advised at least in the preliminary stages of the situation, that is up 
o the point we have covered now, and say on the one hand you don’t 
have anv reeollection and on the other hand make emphatic denials. 


[t doesn’t seem to be a consistent POSsItLON 
C‘or. Mr. Chairman, there are a number of countries 
The CHarrman. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt? I would like 
to know how long we are going to go on. I assume we cannot finish 
today 


Senator Munpr. We will conclude at 12:30 

lor your information, and that of the others interested, we will 
resume Monday morning at 10:30 

Mr. Cow. In answer to the question, I would say there are many, 
many devaluations and changes of rates which took place during my 
time in the fund. Of some of them [ have recollection. Of others, 
[ have not. Iam still not sure that I have received facts as to what 
actually happened with regard to the advice I had. Certainly I will 
have no hesitation when documents are produced which I would have 
seen in the course of action, to acknowledge that it is probable and 
likely that I saw them. Whether they will refresh my memory will 
depend 

senator Mi NDT. The Chair will ask if you will continue, between 
now and Monday morning at 10:30, to try to refresh your memory on 
these pomts 

Mr. Cor. As to what? 

Senator Munpr. As to the points that Mr. Cohn has just been 
interrogating vou about. 

Mr. Cor. I would also like to have more of the documents made 
available to me, if the committee has them. For instance, Mr. Cohn 
made a summary of this matter awhile ago, and I didn’t gather those 
facts from the transcript which I saw. 

Senator Munpr. May I say the committee is still endeavoring to 
get some documents, and as they are procured they will be read into 
the hearings and made available as that one was. And between now 
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and Monday morning, Mr. Coe, also, so that you will not come in and 
say you did not have uny time to think about it, Willi Vou ive some 
thought to the questions asked you and the responses vou made in 
executive session about the oO] ol of the fund? Wel I Ing 
into that Monday or Iater in the ek, so that VOU 2 ome thought 
LO that and consult vour records, it Wil D helpful 

Mr. Cor. I thought I answered as fully as I could on that, but I 
certainly will use the interval to recollect on the wide range of matters 
Wil h Trea’ be asked 


The CHArRMAN. Mav I also inform the witness for his own benefit 


that on Mondav I will want to question him in some detail about his 
activities mM Mexico 

o™ itor Munor. The mn | stand in re s until U:50 
Monday morning 

Mr. Frrepman. M I s his: That the questions beimg asked 
Mr. Coe as to which he is being » refres] : lection relate 
to ci ent document Wihicl ire ead to b lhe re 

\ir. Coe has inquired o e Internat il \fonet Lwe 
have attempted to have hose ) ent n Le lable 
\ierel to ask Mr. Coe to re esh his reco t10n 1 ( SeTICE f the 
documents doesn’t help ery much Pius far I] een unable 
to see anv of the doeume alleced to relate to Mr. ¢ e 

penator Nit npr. The Cha Wlul sa hat the committes s also 
endeavorimg to get some documents trom the ly ternational \lonetary 
fund wl ch is not strictly an American real ator Hd it takes a 
little time and 2uses a little difficulty to cet some of the , and we are 
Ur ¢ to find some a aocument 1 the various Govert ent 
agencies but. as Nii Coe hit testified, there were a reat many of the 
transactions and it Wl taxe some t e to get the 

Mr. FrrepMan. Yes, but as to the documents to which Mr. Cohn 
referred, Mr. Chairman, 1 is intended to connect Mir. Coe with any 
document, | request that I be pertnitted to see those documents in 
advance of the hearing, so that \ir. Coe may refresh his recollection 
on the basis of the documents before Monday 

Mr. Coun. That is a very simple thing nov I think we have a 
right to get some honest testimony from Mr. Coe 

Mr. FrrepMan. You have gotten honest testimony, and no other 
kind If anv lies have been made, they have been made by state- 


ments made to the press on behalf of the committee 

Senator Munpr. The Chair will advise counsel that his function is 
to consult with his client and not to lecture the committee 

The committee stands in recess now intul 10:30 Monday morning. 

The CHarrMAN. Mr. Chairman, counsel has made the statement 
that there were some lies made to the press on behalf of the committee. 
Ll think he should be sworn and questlone d about those lies 

Senator Munpr. We will give that matter consideration on Monday. 

The CHarrMan. We will want to swear you on Monday inasmuch 
as vou made that statement 

Mr. FrirepmMan. I will object very strenuously to being sworn. 
Unless you have some reason to call me other than that I represent 
Mr. Coe, I will object very strenuously. I don’t think a man commg 
here before a congressional committee and bringing a lawver with 
him should be under apprehension that his lawyer is going to be sworn 
and made a witness, too. This is merely another attempt to deprive 
witnesses of right to counsel. 
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Senator Munpr. Counsel is permitted to be here for the purpose of 
consulting with his client, not for testifying, not for lecturing the 
committee, and not for making allegations that the committee is 
engaging in perjury. 

Mr. FrrepMan. I didn’t say the committee engaged in perjury. 
I haven’t said it and don’t say it now. But Mr. Cohn was the one 
that said if | asked for documents it was for the purpose of getting 
Mr. Coe to lie about them, and I say Mr. Coe has not lied about 
them. He has not lied about anything. 

Senator Munpr. All right. Did the Chair misunderstand you? 
You did not, then, say the committee has been lying or that the counsel 
has been lying? 

Mr. FrrepMan. No, I did not. I don’t know who issued the press 
releases, with which I disagree. 

Senator Munpr. Just so you are not questioning the integrity of 
the committee. 

Mr. FrrepMan. No, Iam perfectly respectful, as a lawver should be. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Chairman, may I say this: I think counsel 
should check that record. I understood him to say that there had 
been lies on behalf of the committee. If he did not mean to say that, 
he can correct the record. If he meant to say that, that is testimony, 
and I will ask that he be sworn Monday. Because he is no longer a 
lawyer when he starts making statements like that in the committee 
room. You can go outside this committee room, Mr. Friedman, as 
far as | am concerned, and make any statement you want to, but when 
you start to testify in the committee room, as far as I am concerned, 
I will ask Mr. Cohn to have you sworn. 

Just a minute. Wait until I get through. 

You can check the record if you care to, and decide what you 
intended to say before Monday. 

Senator Munpr. The meeting Monday will be in room 357. 

Mr. FriepMan. I consider that, too, Senator, is a form of intimi- 
dation of me, to consider that I have to do something if I am going to 
appear here in connection with Mr. Coe. 

The Cuarrman. Let me say this, so that you will not think it is 
any intimidation. As far as I am concerned, if the Chair will go 
along with me, you will be sworn, if you have made positive state- 
ments that somebody has lied in behalf of the committee. If you 
have, I want to know the name of the man, and when he lied, as long 
as you made that statement before the committee. 

If that was your statement, I will ask the Chair to have you sworn 
and positively testify. 

As far as an attorney is concerned before this committee, he has 
the absolute right to advise with his client at any time. We are 
very, very lenient in that respect. But we do not hear speeches in 
the form of testimony from counsel, unless counsel wants to be sworn. 

Mr. Frrepman. Is this, Senator, your method of reassuring me 
that I am not under intimidation? 

The CuarrMan. If you are afraid to be sworn to tell the truth, 
and if it is intimidating you to tell you that you must swear to your 
facts, that is a new form of intimidation. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10:30 a. m., Monday, June 8, 1953.) 
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MONDAY, JUNE 8, 1953 


Unirep STaTes SENATE, 
PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m. (pursuant to S. Res. 40, agreed 
to January 30, 1953) in the old Supreme Court room, the Capitol, 
Senator Karl E. Mundt, presiding. 

Present: Senators Joseph R. McCarthy, Republican, Wisconsin; 
Karl E. Mundt, Republican, South Dakota; Henry M. Jackson, 
Democrat, Washington. 

Present also: Roy Cohn, chief counsel; Donald Surine, assistant 
counsel; Ruth Young Watt, chief clerk. 

Senator Munpt. The committee will come to order. 

understand that the Democratic members are on their way over. 

The Chair would like to say at the beginning that the committee 
received with great approval the news this morning from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that new steps have been taken to curtail ship- 
ments of supplies to Red China, because the Department of Commerce 
has established new regulations and restrictions making it increasingly 
difficult for ships engaging in trade with the enemy to secure fuels and 
supplies from American ports. I think that is a step in the right 
direction and a very logical aftermath to the disclosures of this com- 
mittee that there have been a hundred British ships and well over a 
hundred foreign ships engaging in that kind of trade. 

It would appear that the Department of Commerce deserves the 
commendation of the country for taking this additional step, and that 
this administration is doing everything that it can from this side of 
the ocean to bring that kind of traffic to a conclusion and to stop it 
completely. 

While we all hope of course that the war in Korea is in its last 
stages, it is surely indicated that if that is not the case, this Govern- 
ment is going to take every conceivable step to prevent the situation 
continuing whereby those who are fighting with us are also providing 
supplies to those who are fighting against us 

Now we will revert to the testimony of Mr. Coe, who is still under 
oath and is here this morning to continue the testimony which was 
concluded last Friday. 

Mr. Cohn, will you proceed with the questioning? 

Mr. Coun. Mr. Coe, we would like to know first of all if you have 
been able to refresh your recollection any further concerning any 
knowledge of or participation in the Austrian exchange devaluation. 
We showed you this memorandum of July 25 addressed to you, and 
you have had the weekend, and we wonder if you can shed any further 
light on your participation in this. 
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TESTIMONY OF V. FRANK COE, FORMER SECRETARY, INTER- 
NATIONAL MONETARY FUND (ACCOMPANIED BY HIS COUNSEL, 
MILTON H. FRIEDMAN Resumed 


Mr. Cor. Yes, sir I believe you know that the other day I sub- 
mitted a statement. I would like to read that at the present time 
That gives a complete answer, I think 

Senator Muxor. The Chair will say, Mr. Coe, that we have ex- 
amined the statement that you submitted. It has been made a part 
of the record. And since you have already handed it out to the 
press, and it has been repeated in the press, we see no purpose to be 
served by reading it at this time 

You may read that particular excerpt from your statement that 
you believe answers this question, but we do not want you to read 
a statement which has already been made a part of the record. 

Mr. Con. I didn’t realize, Mr. Chairman, that it was part of the 
record 

| would call your attention to the fact that in the statement I say 
that I had no participation whatsoever, and physically could not have 
had, since | was out of the cour try, 1m the allegations as made before 
this committee. 

Senator Munpr. In view of the fact that you prepared your state- 
ment before we submitted the memorandum, and the fact that we hoped 
the memorandum might revitalize your memory on some point, that 
Was the reason we renewed the ques 10] You have not, then, been 
able to discover in your own mind any new information? 

Mr. Con. Mr. Chairman, with regard to that memorandum, J 
would further Say that here I have to rely on the fund. They tell me 
they have checked their records, and that so far as they can find, 
ho ody in the fund made why such communication as alleged 
fund to the United States Government. 

Senator Munpr. You mean somebody in the fund told you they 
received no such memorandum? 

Mr. Con. I have put that into my statement; an oral report of the 
reply l received to my leiter demanding access to all the records on 
my own behalf and on behalf of the committee. The fund says, 


through Mr. Cochran: 


from the 


hese records do not show any communication to United States authorities 
asking that any negotiations between the United States and Austria be postponed 
I can also inform you that I have notified the United States executive director that 
the records of the fund do not show any communication by the fund of such kind 

In other words, as far as they can inform me—and that ts ail 1 can 
do; | went to them and to the State Department—there is no indica- 
tion of this whatsoever. I have no recollection of it. Furthermore 
before my testimony, the duly constituted authority for these pur- 
poses in the United States Government already knew all of this and 
would have been in a position to inform your committee of it. 

Mr. Coun. Now, Mr. Coe, you say you were authorized by the 
fund to state that as far as their records indicate and as far as anyone 
there knows, there was never any kind of suggestion from the fund 
to the United States Government that there be any postponement in 
these negotiations. Is that right? 
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Mr. Cor. That is substantially correct. But I would refer you to 
the statement made in my own statement, which, of course, is all ] 
could get. 

Mr. Coun. I might say, Mr. Chairman, on the basis of documentary 
evidence of which we have been advised, of course that statement Is 
wholly inaccurate, but we are waiting for the declassification of certain 
documents, and when that is done l assume they can be called to the 
attention of the Chair, and we will have a further hearing th 
be made possible when those documents are de lassified and 
available to all parties concerned. 


Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, if | may comment on this question of 


ut will 


made 


further documents coming, I wish to say in addition to this and in 
conclusion of my statement, that in my efforts in the brief time | 
have had, and on the basis of my recollection, show, that | had nothing 


whatsoever to do with the incident at all. As far as the fund is 
concerned, they give me a flat statement which indicates no message 
was sent. I have no recollection whatsoever of having anvthine to 


do with it. Therefore, | must conclude that the business was made 
of whole cloth. 

Senator Munpr. I might say that we have been supplied with 
some documents from the fund which have come to us in classified 
form, so we are not permitted to discuss them, and naturally we 
are not permitted to show them to you 

Mr. Cor. It did seem to me, when | first heard of this, on the basis 
of my recollection and my own knowledge that 1 was three or fow 
thousand miles away, that 1 couldn’t possibly have been engaged in 
this as alleged. 

Now, | would like to say one more thing if [ may. There are 
people in the United States Government who must know about this, 
who must be in a position to prove or disprove it. 1 do not know 
whether the committee has talked with them or made any endeavor 
to talk with them. It would appear that I, not having been in the 
United States Government, would have been one of the last persons 
who would have been in a position to supply any information. The 
fact that I was out of the country at the time would suggest that. 

Senator Munpr. You were asked to examine your memory over the 
weekend also to determine just what months and days you were out 
of the country. You told us about being out of the country in ti 


lil it 


latter part of the fall, and you said vou thought you were out of the 
country earlier. Have you been able to determine from your records 
or from your memory when this earlier trip. was necessary and wher 
you went and what the dates were? 


J 


Mr. Cor. To the best of my knowledge, | made a brief trip to 
Mexico somewhere in the summer of 1949. Of course, Il took a 
vacation in the summer of 1949. The fund was closed, and I was 
unable to obtain the date on that. 

Senator Munpr. You told us that Friday, but you said you could 
not recall the dates. I wonder if you have searched your mind to s¢ 
if you could find the dates. 

Mr. Cor. No, sir. There has not been the time. 

Senator Munpr,. All you know now is that it was some time during 
the summer? 

Mr. Cor. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Munpr. You do not know how long it was, or where you 
went? 

Mr. Cor. That is correct, sir. But I would wish to go further, in 
order to stop, if I can, any useless investigation trying to indicate that 
in some way or other by the use of mirrors or other magic I did this 
thing, which indeed there is no evidence yet that I see ever happened, 
while I was out of the country, with regard to earlier periods, I would 
say this: If, as alleged, this was a matter that was going on throughout 
the year 1949, and it involved official and public and open actions of 
the fund, such as sending a mission there, somewhere along through 
there I must, in the course of my official duties, or would normally in 
the course of my official duties, have been advised of it. I have no 
such recollection, however. And in regard to the question of why I 
have no such recollection, an effort was made the other day to indicate 
that this was a very important thing; that the fact that Mr. Southard 
sent to my office such a memorandum as that is a good reason why I 
must have had it always in mind, and so on. 

Nineteen forty-nine, as you will recall, Senator, was a year in which 
half to two-thirds of the countries of the world devalued their curren- 
cies. That action had been expected in the fund, or those actions had 
been expected in the fund, for some time. It was a year of a tremen- 
dous exchange convulsion. All the important currencies of the world 
were devalued in the fall of 1949. I couldn’t now name the ones which 
were and those which were not. So much was happening in regard to 
that that I think it is very natural that 4 years after the event I don’t 
recall a particular memorandum having been sent tome. But I have 
no reason to deny having received it, if I did receive - 

Senator Munpr. May I ask you this question, of a more general 
nature: | presume in connection with your duties as Seana ry of the 
fund you were engaged during this period in a number of conferences 
with a number of currencies. You might not be able to recall each 
specific case, because as you point out there were a lot of these in- 
stances taking place in 1949. But you do recall taking part in dis- 
cussions about a number of currencies. Is that correct? 

Mr. Cor. I may say that in ceneral, Senator, which may help 
clear up something, my duties were not to conduct negotiations with 
members or participate in conferences with them about currency 
changes. I was secretary of a board, of 2 or 3 boards. When the 
matter came to that board, of course, I had to prepare the docu- 
mentation or see that others prepared it, just as any secretary would. 

Senator Munpr. Would you detail for us briefly what your duties 
were as Secretary? They sound rather important, inasmuch as it 
was a $20,000 a year job, and I would think it was not just a record- 
ing position but it must have had some administrative, some policy 
making powers. Will you tell us for what you were paid the $20,000. 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, in regard to any possible innuendo there, 
I would like to say that I didn’t set the salary. 

Senator Munpr. No innuendo at all. But it was a rather important 
job. For a Senator who gets $15,000, a $20,000 job looks kind of 
important. 

Mr. Cor. Well, the salary seale, Senator, in order to explain it, 
was set to be somewhere between Government and banking salaries 
In other words, it was the desire of the World Bank and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, which are primarily banking and foreign 
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exchange institutions, to attract men from the banking and central 
banking field, where the salaries are, let us say, ampli 

Senator Munpr. Very well. I am not arguing that vou were paid 
too much. Iam tirving to find out what you were doing 


Mr. Cor. I was the Se retary ol the Fund. In that capacity, 
was the secretary of the Board of Governors, chares d every vear Ww ith 
gathering our Governors [ 
an orderly meeting on the most importa 
the fund 

Senator Munpvr. Would part of your duty be tos 


rom the four corners of the earth and holdir (y 

rit and pressing business oO! 

bmit to them an 

agenda of discussion, bringing to their attention matte which had 
come to yvour attention? 

Mr. Cor. That is right, LO help the \lanae rhe Lire Lo! whi 


actually submitted that and was the senior officer of the fund I ran 
the administrative side of that office. The Governors are mostly 


finance ministers, heads of a central bank, and that was an important 
part of my duties. I was Secre tary of a full-time Board of Executiv: 
Directors, of which the United States member at this time was Mi 
Frank Southard. They were appointed or elected from different 
parts of the world. Their duty was to sit in continuous session at. the 
fund and set the policies of the fund. Incidentally, 1 may say . 
were the policymaking body in the fund, and not I, or any member 
of the staff. 


Senator Munpr. I suppose most of these meetings tl 


1 
they 


at you held 


would be what we would call executive sessions. That is, the press 
would not be there when you sat around the table. You were not 
doing that in open hearings. 

Mr. Con. That is right. The fund has wways taken the position 
that its Executive Director should held that kind of meeting, and it 
was my duty to sit there. Artd, incidentally, | may say that through- 


out the 6 or 7 years that I was there I never heard Ary discussion 
whatsoever that any kind of leak or impropriety of information ox 
curred through myself. 

Senator Munpr. You did sit in at the executive sessions, | presume? 

Mr. Cor. I sat in at all the sessions. And as I recall, they wer 
all closed to the public. 

Senator Munpr. Including the executive session 

Mr. Con. That is right. They were all closed to the public. 

Senator Munpt. Was there any change in your status from the 
standpoint of sitting in on the executive sessions after the State Di 
partment had declined to give you a passport to travel abroad, for 
security reasons? Did that make any difference in your relationship 
to the fund? 

Mr. Cor. No, sir. I may say that the information that was di- 
vulged in those sessions—each one of those executive directors, rep- 
resenting 54 countries, was free to send it to any of his countries, the 
entire information. So it must be assumed that the information was 
generally spread after one of those sessions throughout the world 
through treasuries and central banks. 

Senator Munpt. How often were these meetings held? 

Mr. Cor. Well, as often, Senator, as the business of the fund re 
quired, once or twice a week, sometimes daily. It would depend on 
whether there were a lot of policy matters to be settled by the Board 
or not. 
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Senator Munpr. Did the fund have an executive board or an execu- 
tive committee that had any power to act, when all of the 52 members 
were not present, or did they always operate with the whole 52? 

Mr. Cor. Well, Senator, there were 14 of them, and the arrange- 
ment which was set up in the charter of the organization was that 5 
of them, I think, financially the largest ones, including the United 
States, appoint a director as of right. The other 44, or whatever the 
number is, combine and elect the remainder of the directors. So in 
some sense, somebody appointed or elected by a member is always 
present, and it is the duty, as stated in the charter, of that organiza- 
tion to supervise the entire operations of the fund, to set the policies 
of the fund. And for the rest, they have a staff, of which I was a 
member. For the rest of the organization, they have a staff. 

Senator Munpr. Now, you have told the committee that insofar as 
your privilege and duty to sit in on the executive sessions was 
concerned, the fact that the State Department declined to give vou a 
passport for security reasons made no difference. Will you go further 
and tell us whether or not the fund took any steps whatsoever, after 
that rather surprising development in your career, and it was notified 
and you were notified that vou could not carry out your official duties 
abroad and travel because the State Department had declined to give 
you this passport? 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, I think I have already testified on that 
in executive session and perhaps in open session. 

Senator Munpr. That is correct. We would like to have you tell 
us what you told us in executive session. 

Mr. Cor. Thereafter, the fund interrogated me extensively and over 
a period of a year, from time to time renewing it, as one congressional 
committee or another would make allegations about me which got 
into the press or which came to their notice through my informing 
them or otherwise. And what other investigations or actions they 
took, what conversations they may have had with the United States 
Government or with the United States executive director for the 
Government, I, of course, am not privy to. 

Senator Munpr. But you are clear in your mind that despite the 
fact that the fund did conduct an investigation of you, did call you in 
frequently for hearings, they did in no way cireumscribe any of your 
functions because of the fact that you had been denied this passport 
on security grounds? 

Mr. Cor. So far as I could see, they did not. In other words, from 
what I could see or what I knew, no question about my official actions 
in the fund had ever been raised, and my conduct was satisfactory to 
my superiors, and when this incident with the State Department 
came thev were, of course, distressed about it, took it under considera- 
tion, and attempted to clear it up. But during that period, at any 
rate, | continued to serve. 

Senator Munpr. What I am trying to get in the record is this, 
now: To the best of your recollection, so far as you know, no restric- 
tions were placed upon you as a result of this development other than 
the fact that you were not permitted to leave the country with an 
American passport, that you continued to have access after this dis- 
closure, or after this development, through any confidential papers 
that you might have had access to before; that you continued to be 
permitted to sit in any executive sessions where you sat before; that 
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insofar as restricting your funds was concerned, the only restriction 
placed upon you was by the American passport section, which said, 
“You may not have a passport to travel abroad,’ Is that sub- 
stantially correct? 

Mr. Con. Insofar as I know, that is substantially correct. I think 
you would have to ask the head of the fund whether it is in fact 
correct. For all I know, some papers may have been kept away 
from me. But I have already pointed out that the papers I had 
access to, the papers of our executive board, were circulated, Sx nator, 
to about 54 countries, or could have been. And each one of them 
has an absolute and unqualified right, something insisted on by the 
United States Government, to move those papers back to his Gov- 
ernment for information if he so desires. 

Senator Munpr. Now will you tell us the nature of the investiga- 
tion, as you did in executive SCSSLON, which was made by the fund 
itself? In other words, they called you in for testimony, and we 
asked you the question in executive session, you will recall, whether 
or not you were called in under circumstances where you were com- 
pelled to testify under oath. 

Mr. Cor. The fund has no right, Senator, of course, to give 
United States oath. In all my actions in the fund, I was operating 
under the fund oath, which requires me to perform my duty in accord- 
ance with that oath, the exact nature of which I cannot now repeat. 

Senator Munpr. It would follow from that, of course, that the 
fund also has no right to put you under oath whereby the laws of 
perjury would follow in this country. 

Mr. Cor. That is correct. Contrary to what is sometimes said 
in the press, these international organization do not have those 
national powers. They have the sanctions of discharge, of suspen- 
sion, and the like 

Senator Munp1 They have only the special laws or rules or regu- 
lations of an international body, under which 
right? 

Mr. Cor. Yes. Mr. Chairman, this is getting into an area con- 
cerning propriety with regard to the fund, and I would like to con- 
sult momentarily, if I may. 

Senator Munopr. That concludes my line of questioning on that 
point. 

Mr. Cor. I see. | beg your pardon. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. I want to ask vou this, Mr. Coe: An issue of ve racity 
was raised on Friday, the issue of whether or not this committee 
could depend on you for truthful answers. Did you testify before 
the House Un-American Activities Committee in the vear 1948, 
specifically in August 1948? Do you recall that? 

Mr. Cor. Yes, the record show 

Mr. Coun. And vou might reca 
at that session 

Now, Mr. Coe, you were then under oath, and you swore to tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God, 
and you then stated, and I am reading from page 916 of the record: 


1 i 
they opt rate Is that 


hat such testimony was given. 


{ 1 
that Senator Mundt was presiding 


i] 


I do not know Miss Bentley. To the best of my knowledge I have never seen 
her or talked with her. I have never been a member of such group— 
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referring to a Communist espionage group 


a ( i cribed I have never been a member of the Communist Part 

Was that testimony you gave to the House committee true? 

Mr. Corn. Mr. Chairman, on advice of counsel and under the pro- 
tection afforded me by the fifth amendment, I respectfully decline to 
answer the question, 

Mr. Coun Did you tell the House committee, when you were 
under oath, the truth, when you denied being a member of the Com- 
munist espionage ring? 

Mr. Con. Mr. Chairman, on advice of counsel and under the pro- 
tection of the fifth amendment, I respectfully decline to answer the 


Mr. Coun. Did you tell the House committee the truth when, under 
oath, you swore to them you had not been a member of the Com- 
munist Party? 

Mr. Corn. On advice of counsel and under the protection of the 
fifth amendment, | respectfully decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Coun. In other words, as to the key points in your testimony 
under oath before the House Committee on Un-American Activities, 
n duly constituted and organized committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, you now refuse to tell us whether or not you gave that 
committee truthful answers? 

Mr. Cor. Same answer, Mr. Chairman 

Senator Munpr. You do recall the instance, do you not, Mr. Coe, 
when you and I sat across the table from each other in 1948 and those 
questions were asked of you? 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, there is a record of that, and I have no 
reason to doubt the record. 

Senator Munpr. And its is from that record that Mr. Cohn was 
reading at this time. 

Senator McCarthy, I think you had some questions involving 
Mr. Coe’s trip to Mexico that you wanted to ask? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Coe, did you engage in any illegal activities while you were in 
Mexico on your recent trip, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Con. I will consult, Mr. Chairman. 

(Mr. Coe confers with his counsel) 

Mr. Coz. No. 

The CHarrMaNn. Then you will not mind telling us where you went? 

Mr. Cor. I have already, Mr. Chairman, told the committee that 
I went to several countries in search of work, Mexico 

The CuarrMan. Tell us exactly where you went. If you did not 
engage in any illegal activities, you will not mind telling us. Start 
out when you left the United States. Tell us where you went. 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, I have stated to the committee the names 
of the countries I have visited. 

The CuHarrMAN. Tell me now. 

Mr. Cor. Mexico 

The CHarrMANn. Where in Mexico? 

Mr. Cor. Cuba 

The CHatrMANn. Where in Mexico? 

Mr. Con. May I answer the first question? 
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The CHAIRMAN. We will give you all the time you want. I just 
want to trace it. 

Mr. Cor. Mexico, Cuba, Nassau, Canada. 

Senator Munpt. I think, Mr. Coe, unless I misunderstood your 
earlier testimony, you have now reversed it. I think you told us you 
went first to Canada 

Mr. Cor. I was merely naming the countries, Mr. Chairman 

The CHarrmMan. Will you start out with what happened when you 
left the United States? Where did you oo? 

Mr. Cor. Canada 

The CHatrMAN. Whereabouts in Canada? 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, at this point I would wish to say that 
although I have told the committe the names of the countries | 
have visited, [ consider it an intrusion into my privacy and havi 
nothing whatsoever to do with the subject at issue between myself 
and this committee or the allegations made. Although | have given 
the committee voluntarily that u formation, l am not rome to answel 
qu stions as to what | did, where | stopped to whom | spoke, who 


Spoke? to me and the like | Was looking {Ol work as i said resting 
A number of persons were helpful, kindly tome. Some of them aren’t 
citizens f the United States Surely it is bad enough that coneres- 
sional investigations have now established a blacklist for emplovment 
purposes of American citizens, on which [I am. The purport, I am 
afraid, or the implicate n, ol these questions would be to establish 2 
further blacklist This, | certainly will not participate uv establishin 
firstly, because mv conscience will not permit it 

The CHArRMAN. Your what? 

Ni Cor And seconclly because undael the Constitution | cannot 
he compelled do do so 

Che CHarrmMan. All neht Mr. Coe, vou sav we are invading vour 
right of privacy. You happen to have been very recently a $25,000 
a vear man You refused to tell whether or not vau were engaged m 
espionage We have testimony that you were engaged In espionage 
So we do not respect vour right to privately conduct espionage 
This committee has a right to inquire into that [ intend to do that 
now 

ry } 


ell Ss where you went when you left the United states 


Mr. Cor. Senator, with regard to your comment, which [ think I 
should answer, I should expect when I am, by the action of these 
committees, totally de prived of employment, 1 would at least have 


the right of privacy. I have, however, already told you that I will 
decline to answer your questions on those Pp nts, and the reasons 
herefor j 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, I may Say the committee has ot cep! ed 
vou of your employment a y more than the district attorney who 
COTLN ‘ects an urderer de prive 5 him oO} } Is mpi ment Ve « 1 Ol 
Col duet the espionage, Ir. Cha rman We lid no joi the Com- 
munist Party 

Mr. Cor. There is no proof that I di 

The CHAIRMAN. We have a dutv to expos espiona agents 
Now, my question first is: Where did rst ¢ hen vou left the 


1¢ 4 ) 
United States? 
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Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, under advice of counsel, and under 
the protection of the fifth amendment, I have already declined 
to answer that quest ion. 

The Cuareman. Mr. Chairman, I am going to order this man to 
answer. He has stated that he engaged in no illegal activities. If 
he did not, he cannot incriminate himself by telling where he went. 
There is nothing incriminating about going to a certain spot in 
Canada and a certain spot in Mexico unless he was engaged in illegal 
activities. Iam going to ask the chairman to order him to answer it. 

Senator Munpr. It would appear to me, Mr. Coe, if you were 
not engaged in illegal activities, you would not imeriminate yourself 
by responding to the question which has been asked. 

Mr. Cor. I will consult counsel, Mr. Chairman. 

(Mr. Coe confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, the answer to your question is that 
although I did not engage in any illegal activity, I am, as I have 
indicated, unwilling to furnish any evidence to this committee which 
may be used as a link in a chain of evidence to prosecute me for some 
crime. Therefore, under the protection of the fifth amendment, I 
respectfully decline to answer the question, on the gound that to do so 
might tend—might tend—to incriminate me. 

The CuarrMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am going to order him to answer 
this. I purposely asked him the question as to whether or not he 
engaged in any illegal activities. If he had refused to answer that 
question on the grounds that that might tend to incriminate him, 
he would be entitled to refuse to answer this question. He stated 
that he engaged in no illegal activities. He has no right to hide 
behind the fifth amendment here. For that reason I ask the Chair 
to order him to answer that question. 

Senator Munptr. The Chair will so order, on the basis that he can 
see no conceivable grounds under the fifth amendment for failing to 
respond to a question by a duly constituted committee of Congress 
which in no sense involves him in any crime. He said he did not 
engage in any crime, any criminal activities. 

We have a right to know where you went, in that event. So the 
Chair directs you to answer the question. 

Mr. Cor. May I consult counsel again, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Munpr. You may. 

(Mr. Coe confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, the fifth amendment is 
for the innocent as well as the guilty, and that is the law as I under- 
stand it, and I have to rely on that understanding of the law. 

Reviewing my answers as well as I may at this time, it seems to me 
that for the reasons stated, i. e., under the protection of the fifth 
amendment, and on the ground that to answer that question might 
tend to incriminate me, I respectfully decline to answer. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Chairman, I think just so the record will be 
clear, when the committee, as a whole, reviews it later, we should point 
out to the witness that the purpose of allowing the privilege under the 
fifth amendment is so that no one need be called upon to convict 
himself. If the witness is telling the truth when he says he engaged 
in no illegal activities, then a recitation of where he went in his trip 
could not conceivably convict him of any crime, could not tend to 
incriminate him. Only if he perjured himself when he said that he 
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engaged in no illegal activities, would the answers to this future 
questioning tend to incriminate him. The fifth amendment is not 
to protect anyone who commits perjury. Therefore, I assume, Mr. 
Chairman, that your order that he answer will stand, and I understand 
the witness is refusing to answer even after the Chair has ordered him 
to answer. 

Senator Munprt. Is it your position, Mr. Coe, that you refuse to 
answer a question of a committee member involving a trip which you 
took, and in which you have testified you were not engaged in any 
criminal activities? 

Mr. Cor. That, as 1 believe the record shows, is correct. 

Mr. Chairman, I would say, in answer to what Senator McCarthy 
just said, that I am not a lawyer, and I have to rely on the legal advice 
which has been given me; and, therefore, I will let the answer stand. 

Senator Munpt. Neither is the Chair a lawyer, Mr. Coe, and the 
country as a whole is very much concerned about the use that is being 
made by witnesses of the fifth amendment. It is something which is 
being explored, something which is being studied by some of the best 
lawyers of the country, ‘something which, as I guess you know, is 
about to become a matter for consideration in a bill before the Con- 
gress. But I am pretty clear in my own mind that the fifth amend- 
ment does not give carte blanche rights to a witness to decline to 
answer any questions before a congressional committee. And I am 
very clear in my own mind that it is something which can be used as 
a recourse by a witness only when there is actually and honestly and 
realistically a danger that it might tend to incriminate the witness 
if he answers the question. 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, that is also my understanding of it, from 
counsel. 

The CHatrMaANn. Mr. Chairman, may I ask that we have an execu- 
tive session this afternoon to consider the matter of this refusal? 
I would like to go further. 

Now, Mr. Coe, at any time while you were working for the Govern- 
ment or while you were head of the Monetary Fund, did you interest 
yourself in the illegal shipment of arms out of the United States? 

Mr. Cor. I will consult counsel on that question. 

(Mr. Coe confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Cor. The question is with regard to the illegal shipment of 
arms from the United States. I have no recollection of having 
interested myself in that question, beyond what any citizen would do. 

Senator Munpt. Are you in a position to make a categorical denial? 

Mr. Cor. I beg pardon? 

Senator Munprt. Are you in a position to make a categorical denial? 

Mr. Cor. Well, my Government service is now 6, 7, 8, 10, or 15 
yearsago. Ihave torely on recollection. So far as I know, I did not. 

The CHarrMAN. In other words, your testimony is that you cannot 
remember ever having interested yourself in the illegal shipment of 
arms out of the United States? 

Mr. Cor. That is correct. 

The CHarrMAN. But that you cannot positively state that you did 
not? 

Mr. Cor. That is right. Because I do not want to make a mis- 
statement, assuming some document shows some minor connection of 
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mine, or even major connection of mine, with the subject. I have no 
recollection of such an interest. 

The Cuarrman. Incidentally, Mr. Coe, for your information, I 
sot ans t been informed by the appropriate authorities that a stop 
order has been issued against your traveling outside of the United 
states. | think that is an excellent thing, and I want to give the 
proper ai ae credit for that 
Mr. C [ have already protested your order to do that 
The ¢ hs AIRMAN. You can protest. 

( | think it is an outrageous abuse of power 
CHArRMAN. You may think it is an abuse to keep espionage 
agents in this country, but we do not 

When you were in Mexico, will you tell us how many espionage 
agents you contacted? 

Mr. Cor. On advice of counsel and under the protection of the 
fifth amendment, | - spec tfully decline to answer the question 

The CHAIRMAN ill = tell us where you went in Mexico? 

Mr. Cor. On ah of counsel and under the protection of the 

th amendment, I respectfully decline to answer the question 


The CuarrMan. [am going to ask the Chair to, if he will, order you 
LO mnswer This question IS almost identical to the one we asked 


about Canada 
Senator MunptT Perhaps we should proce ed by asking the witness 
whether he engaged in anv illegal activities while he was in Mexico 


{ 
The CHarrMan. | asked him if he had engaged in any. 


Vir. Co So far as [ know, I did not 

Senator Munopr. All richt If vou did not, then the Chair orders 
Ve 1to answel : 

\ir. Cor. May I consult with counsel? 


Mir. Coe confers with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Cor. After consultation with counsel, under the protection of 
the fifth amendment to the Constitution, I respectfully decline to 
answer the question, on the grounds that to do so might tend to 
incriminate me 

The Coarrman The same question as to Cuba. Where did you go 
Yuba? 

li CoE | will consult counsel 
Mr. Coe confers with his counsel 

Mr. Con. Mr. Chairman, on advice of counsel and under the pro- 
tection of the fifth amendment, I respectfully decline to answer the 
question 
The CHarrMan. I am going to again ask the chairman, if he will, 
to order the witness to answer. I have already asked him whether he 
engaged in any leg tivities, and he replied that he did not. 

Senator sieieier "The Chair is very doubtful that the witness is 

ntitled to refuse to answer the question, because of his statement ths at 
iNegal activities were involved, and consequently orders the witness 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, on advice of counsel and under the pro- 
tection of the fifth amendment, I respectfully decline to answer the 


question 
The CHarrMan. Where did you go in Nassau? 
Mr. Cor. May I consult? 
\Mr. Coe confers with his counsel.) 
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Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, on advice of counsel, and under the 
protection of the fifth amendment, I respectfully decline to answer 
the question. 

The Cuarrman. Did you engage in any illegal activity in Nassau? 

Mr. Cor. So far as I know, | did not 

The CuatrMan. I will ask the Chair, if he will, to order you to 
answer that. 

Senator Munpr. On that premise, the Chair will repeat his order 

Mr. Cor. I will consult counsel if I may 

(Mr. Coe confers with his counsel] 

Mr. Cos. Mr. Chairman, on advice of counsel and under the pro 
tection of the fifth amendment, I respectfully decline to answer th: 
question. 

The CHarrMan. On your recent trip out of the United States, did 
you discuss with anyone the shipment of arms into Central America 

Mr. Cor. I will consult counsel, if I may. 

The CHarrMan. You may. 

(Mr. Coe confers with his counsel.) 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, on advice of counsel, and under the pro- 
tection of the fifth amendment, I respectfully decline to answer the 
question. 

The CoarrMan. When you were in Mexico, did you negotiate toward 
the smuggling of arms from the United States to the Communists in 
Central America? 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, on advice of counsel and under the pro- 
tection of the fifth amendment, I respectfully decline to answer the 
question. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Chairman, I understand that the Chair has 
assured counsel that he can leave at 11 o’clock. Itis5of11. I may 
say I have more questions, and I hope the Chair keeps the witness 
under subpoena. 

Mr. Coun. I will hold my questions. There is just one question 
I wanted to ask. 

Mr. Coe, as of this moment, are you a member of the Communist 
Party? 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, on advice of counsel and under the pro- 
tection of the fifth amendment, I respectfully decline to answer the 
question. 

Mr. Coun. I can hold the rest, Mr. Chairman 

Senator Munptr. Inasmuch as it is just a few minutes before 11, 
and counsel has requested that we adjourn at 11 because he has other 
professional duties to attend to, tl 


— 
| 


he witness will be continued under 
subpoena, and we will notify him through counsel when we wish to 
have him return, which will not be today 

Mr. FrrepmMan. Do you think it will be soon, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Munpr. It might be. But we will notify the witness 
through you. 

Mr. FrrepMan. I wonder would we have about 2 or 3 days’ notice 


before the witness is required to appear? 
Senator Munpt. We can not guarantee that. It depends upon the 
nature of the evidence. 
The committee will stand in recess until further call of the Chair 
(Whereupon, at 10:58 a. m., the hearing was recessed, subject t 


the call of the Chair.) 











APPENDIX 





ExurBit No. 1 
June 5, 1953. 
STATEMENT BY FRANK COE 


I 


On May 29, 1953, the Senate Permanent Investigating Subcommittee held a 
h 





closed executive meeting. That day and the next the newspapers of the country 
published stories of what was said to have happened at the meeting. From tl 
detail of the stories and the large number of reporters involved, it is clear t t! 
ries came from members of the committee or its staff. 
Che stories featured two allegations intended to be damaging to me. The 


first was that in November 1949, when I was secretary of the International M« 
tary Fund, I had acted to prevent United States Government officials in Vie 
from reaching an agreement with the Austrian Government concerning the d 
iation of its currency. The motive given for my action was said to be toa 
and to damage the United States. The second allegation was 
ive 
On the morning of May 30, I read a brief account of this matter in a newspaper 
Mexico City and immediately purchased a ticket to return to the United States 


En route to Washington, I telephoned my attorney and instructed him to request 











an appearance before this subcommittee. He did so on June 1. On June 3 I 
appeared and testified before this subcommittee. Subsequently, I was furnished 
a copy of the record of the session of May 29, and ordered to return for an execu- 
tive and a public meeting to be held on June 5. I was told to be fully prepared 


to answer questions on the Austria currency change of November 1949 and my 
part in it. 


II 


The allegation concerning my part in the Austrian currency devaluation of 
1949 is that I sent a message to the United States Government stating that I 
objected to negotiations which were being carried on by United States officials in 
\ustria and officials of the Austrian Government, that this objection was based 
upon a protest and information given to me by the Czech ‘‘member’’ of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, and that this message was transmitted from Washington 
by the United States Government to those officials in Austria in order to prevent or 
postpone the negotiations and the action which was about to be agreed upon 
That action is stated to be a devaluation of the then existing Austrian rates of 


exchange. It is further stated that the devaluation contemplated was in the 
interests of the United States Government and that a maintenance of the status 
quo would have been in the interests of the Soviet Union. This was the testimony 
of Mr. Kerekes, a former ECA official, then engaged for the United States in the 
negotiations. This testimony was to some extent corroborated by that of Mr. 


King, the superior of Mr. Kerekes in Austria in 1949. 

Concerning this allegation I wish to sav the following: 

1. Although the press was inforined bv this subcommittee or its staff that it had 
evidence that I sent a message such as described above, I cannot find in the tran- 
script that either Mr. King or Mr. Kerekes, the two witnesses involved, said that I 
sent such a message. The only places in the tran cript where such a statement 
appears are in questions and comments of Mr. Cohn, the counsel of the sub- 
committee. 

2. Actions of the kind alleged were not within my competence as secretary of the 
International Monetary Fund. 

3. It was physically impossible for me to send such a message at the time, 
November 1949, because I was out of the United States. I was traveling in 
Kurope and the Middle East and the Far East on business of the Fund from 
October 13, 1949, until December 13, 1949. 
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This is corroborated by the Fund’s statement on this matter of May 29, 1953, 
as follows: 

“The following statement was made available today by Mr. H. Merle Cochran, 
Acting Managing Director of the International Monetary Fund: 


On November 10, 1949, the Government of Austria proposed to the Fund a 
change in the exchange rate for the Austrian schilling. The Executive Board of 


the Fund, on which the United States is represented, discussed this proposal on 
November 11, 1949, and other succeeding proposals received from the Austrian 
Government on November 14, 16, and 18, 1949. After each of these discussions 
the views expressed were communicated to the Austrian Government by Mr. 
Camille Gutt, who was then the Managing Director of the Fund. On November 
18, 1949, the Fund agreed to the final proposal that had been made by the Aus- 
trian Government. 

Although Mr. Frank Coe was Secretary of the Fund during the month of 
November 1949, he was not at that time in Washington. He left Washington 
on October 13, 1949, on official business and did not return until December 1 














9) 

i, 

1949 During mid-November 1949, while the Austrian matter was under con- 
sideration at the Fund, Mr. Coe was in the Middle East.” 

4. Although the foregoing reasons, which could easily have been checked by é 
subcommittee by a simple telephone message to the Fund, are sufficient complet 
to refute the allegation which the subeommittee has publicized, I have everthe 
attempted in the short time available to get still more evidence Yest 





June 4, my attorney, Mr. Milton H. Friedman, visited the office of the Seeré 
of State and other officials of the State Department and requested ths 











i ey iv 
him for the purpose of this hearing a copy of the message or other documents 
which the subcommittee’s witnesses remembered to have seen 4 vears ago and 
which the subcommittee savs were inspired by me This request was refused. 
If anvthing at all of the nature described to the press ever happened, it was done 
in writing. According to certain statements made to the subcommittee, it is the 
habit of the United States Government to keep copies of messages such as that 
alleged to have existed. Until such a message is produced there is every reason 


to doubt that this alleged action ever happened, and it is astounding that cur- 
rency has been given by this subcommittee to so vile an accusation when nothing 
in the nature of proof was in hand. 

5. Further, to make available to the subcommittee all possible evidence, yester- 
day I wrote to the fund the following letter: 


WASHING 


ON, D. ( J ime 4, 1958. 
Mr. H. Mere Cocuran, 
Acting Managing Director, Internationul Monetary Fund, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: As you know, a committee of the United States Senate is question- 
ing me concerning the change in the Austrian exchange rates which took place in 
November 1949. 

Although I was out of the country at the time and believe I had no part in this 
business, it is alleged that I did. 

In order to be able to answer the questions, I would like to know whether there 
is any record in the fund indicating that either I, or the Office of the Secretary, 
played any part in this matter. In particular, I should like to know whether any 
communications were sent expressing the objections of a ‘‘Czech member’’ to a 
proposed change in the Austrian exchange rate and whether any such communi- 
cations were signed ‘‘Coe’’ or “Secretary’’ (IMI 

It would be helpful if I could have access to the fund’s records on this matter 
and if all pertinent records could be furnished to the United States Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. I therefore make these requests. 

Yours sincerely, 
Signed) FRANK Cog. 


6. Mr. Cochran made an oral reply which I noted and there follows a reproduc- 
tion of my notes: 

“Reference is made to your request, dated June 4, 1953, addressed to me in 
relation to your questioning by a committee of the United States Senate con- 
cerning the change in the Austrian exchange rates which took place in November 
1949. 

“The records of the fund are not available to anyone outside the fund. How- 
ever, I confirm to you that the records show that you were away from the seat 
of the fund from October 13, 1949, until December 13, 1949. These records do 
not show any communication to United States authorities asking that any nego- 
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( ie act of a fugitive) and althoug!l Vv persona nts a I egitimate 


rest to this committee 


























Nl presence in Mexico last week is of no re publi ) rn thar st ol 
Senator McCarthy, the purpose of which the Senator chooses yt to re My 
trip to Cuba is no more a proper subject of investigation than was S¢ r Mi 
Carthy’s reported trip to Cuba at about une time leed, I venture to 

gest that millions of Americans are appreher e about what Senator McCarthy 
may have been doing in Mexico and Cuba, whil nev i orried about 

\ Visits 

Chis inquiry follows the now all-too-familiar pattern of iracter assassinatiol 
and destruction of useful careers on the most shallow and spurious pretexts 

naginable his committee and similar committees repeatedly drag the nam 

f those Americans who have sufficient lepende e of ) gree wit 
them through the mire of groundless accusations and sensati ity 
Apparently Senator McCarthy sees in the continuation and intensification of 
such tactics a means for advancing his ambition to be he censor of political 
pinion for the entire country 

[ have never been charged with any crime or offense of a1 K lor any conduct 

sistent with my duties As Secretary of the International Monetary Fund 
i s ( the 1use OF world peace as ably and co entiou is I knew how 
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Mr. SvRIPLIN¢ Where was he emploved? 
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Mr. Srriptrnc. Do you know what his positi is? 

Miss BenrLeEy. No; I an rr) Kl the people Mr. Silvermaster took re 

f, and I simply knew e ad imp ul ) he Trea it I co rt 

ve vhat 1t was 

Mr. Srriptina. He was a member of the Communist Party, according to your 
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HENTLEY According to indersta ng: ves. 
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